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The Fort Leavenworth-Fort Gibson Military 
Road and the Founding of Fort Scott 


Louise Barry 


NE hundred years ago the U. 8. military post Fort Scott was 

founded. The site was in the Indian country a few miles be- 
yond Missouri’s border, on the Western military road. Established 
May 30, 1842, Fort Scott existed as a frontier post for nearly twelve 
years.! It was abandoned in 1853, the year preceding organization 
of Kansas territory. Some of the buildings erected in the 1840’s 
remain today within the town of Fort Scott. 

The establishment of the fort was a link in the development of 
a system of defense for the Western border. The route of the West- 
ern military road, approved by congress in 1836, was the principal 
factor in the location of Fort Scott. 

The Indian removal act of 1830 established a federal policy for 
the removal of all Indian tribes from the Eastern states to country 
west of the Mississippi river. By 1835 more than 30,000 Indians, 
principally Creeks, Choctaws, Cherokees and Shawnees, had been 
settled in territory immediately west of Missouri and Arkansas.” 
In 1834 congress passed the Intercourse act “to regulate trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the 
frontiers.” * This act further defined the policy of the government 
towards the Indians. It provided strict regulations for relations be- 
tween the white settlements and the Indian country and for the use 
of U.S. military forces to make the act effective. Because no nat- 
ural barriers existed and because troops at the outlying army posts 
(Forts Leavenworth, Gibson and Towson)‘ were insufficient to po- 
lice the border country, congress was faced with the problem of 
enlarging the frontier defense and patrol system. 

On December 23, 1835, the senate by resolution instructed its 
committee on military affairs to “inquire into the expediency of 
making an appropriation for the purpose of constructing a military 

1. See Footnote 50 for note on reéstablishment of Fort Scott in later periods. 

2. Arkansas territory. Arkansas was granted statehood June 15, 1836. 


8. Laws of the United States of America (Washington, 1839), v. IX, pp. 128-187. 

4. The distance by land from Fort Leavenworth (on the Missouri river) to Fort Gibson 
(on the Arkansas river) was around 250 miles; from the latter point to Fort Towson (on Red 
river) was about 125 miles. A fourth post, Fort Coffee, established in 1834 some fifty miles 
southeast of Fort Gibson, was never a strong defensive point. 
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road from Cantonment ‘Des Moines’ to Cantonment Leavenworth, 
thence to Fort Gibson . . .”5 Secretary of War Lewis Cass ad- 
vised the committee: 


I have no doubt that a road from the western bank of the Missis- 
sippi to Fort Leavenworth and thence to Fort Gibson, would be very advan- 
tageous to the United States. It need not be an expensive work. Cutting 
down the timber for a reasonable width, bridging the streams, and causewaying 
the marshy places, so as to allow the free movement of troops, would be all 
that would be necessary. . . . From Fort Leavenworth to Fort Gibson 
the route would pass west of the State of Missouri and the Territory of Ar- 
kansas, and through the lands assigned to the emigrating Indians. It will be 
essentially necessary that the United States should not only possess a respect- 
able force in this quarter, but that they should have the means of transporting 
it freely along this line of communication. . . .8 

The house committee on military affairs reviewing the “exposed 
condition of our inland frontier” in a report March 3, 1836, declared: 

The savage tribes which border upon our settlements, from the Canada line 
to Louisiana, are more dangerous to the lives and property of our citizens than 
the whole civilized world. . . . The late sufferings from the Black Hawk 
war in the north, and the more recent barbarities of the Florida Indians in the 
south admonish us of the necessity of furnishing more effectual protection to 
our inland borders. 

The policy of the government, to remove the Indians from the interior of 
the States beyond our western boundary, renders a regular system of defence 
still more necessary.7 

The War Department’s plan for defense at this time was based 
upon the establishment of a cordon of army posts along the frontier, 
linked together by a lateral line of communication—the military 
road already under consideration. The quartermaster general sug- 
gested an appropriation of $65,000 to establish four new frontier 
army posts. He estimated that the military highway could be built 
for the relatively small sum of $35,000. This was possible because 
funds to repair the existing 300-mile road between Forts Jesup and 
Towson had been provided by the previous congress, and because 
the 800 miles of high and open ground between Forts Towson and 
Snelling would require little construction.® 

Congress’ first step in bolstering Western defenses was an act 
approved May 14, 1836, appropriating $50,000 for the removal of 


5. American State Papers (Military Affairs), v. VI, p. 12. Indian Agent John Dougherty 
had suggested a frontier military road in December, 1834.—Dougherty to Maj. J. B. Brant, 
December 16, 1834, in ibid., pp. 14, 15. An application from citizens of Clay county, Mis- 
souri, for the erection of military posts and the opening of military roads around the state's 
frontier, was communicated to the senate December 24, 1835.—Ibid., v. V, pp. 729-731. 

6. Ibid., v. VI, p. 13. 

7. Ibid., p. 149. 
8. Ibid., p. 153. 
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Fort Gibson to a location “on or near the western frontier line of 
Arkansas.”® Passed principally to satisfy the citizens of Arkansas 
who wanted military protection nearer their settlements, it was also 
designed to provide a more healthful site for a post with an ex- 
cessively high death rate. 

On July 2, 1836, President Jackson approved the enabling act 
for the better protection of the Western frontier. It provided: (1) 
for the surveying and opening of a military road from a point on 
the upper Mississippi (between the mouths of the St. Peters’ and 
Des Moines rivers) to Red river in the south; (2) that the road 
should pass west of the states of Missouri and Arkansas, with the 
condition that the assent of the Indian tribes through whose terri- 
tory the road would pass must be first obtained; (3) for the con- 
struction of military posts along the road (locations unspecified) ; 
(4) for the use of United States troops to perform the required 
labor; (5) the sum of $100,000 to accomplish the objects of the 
act.?° 

Two weeks later the Secretary of War wrote U. S. army officers 
Col. Zachary Taylor, Maj. W. G. McNeil and Maj. T. F. Smith, 
to inform them they had been selected as commissioners to lay out 
the road and locate sites for military posts. In discussing the lo- 
cations for the proposed forts he said: 

An act of Congress requires the removal of Fort Gibson, and its reéstablish- 
ment near the Arkansas boundary line. You will endeavor to select some 
suitable and healthful position for this purpose upon the Arkansas; and, 
wherever this point is designated, there the road must cross the river. I can- 
not state the number of posts which ought to be established; this must be left 
discretionary with you. . . . Four positions are distinctly marked: one at 
Fort Towson, or wherever the road terminates on Red river; another on the 
Arkansas; a third at Fort Leavenworth, or wherever the road crosses the 
Missouri; and a fourth at St. Peters, or at the point of intersection with the 
Mississippi. The intervening stations must be left to your discretion. Prob- 
ably, from four to six may be found necessary. . . .11 

No extra pay was allowed the officers in performing these tasks. 
Colonel Taylor and Major McNeil found it impossible to serve on 
the commission. Brigadier General Atkinson appointed Col. 8. W. 


9. Laws of the United States, op. cit., p. 337. A memorial dated October 23, 1833, from 
the general assembly of the territory of pF Pomel asking the removal of Fort Gibson to the 
old site of Fort Smith (on the Arkansas boundary), was communicated to the house January 
18, 1834. In 1825, by congressional act, the boundary of Arkansas was moved forty miles 
west of its present location. Fort Smith, on the old boundary, was abandoned and Fort 
Gibson (established in 1824) protected the new frontier. In 1838 the forty-mile strip was 
ceded by the government to the Cherokee Indians and the Arkansas boundary fixed again at 
the old location. Fort Gibson remained in the Cherokee country. 
10. Ibid., p. 444. 


11. Sec. Lewis Cass to Colonel Taylor, Major McNeil and Major Smith, July 16, 18386.— 
25 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 278 (Serial 328), pp. 9-12. 
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Kearny and Capt. Nathan Boone to fill the vacancies. The com- 
mission was finally organized about the beginning of November. 
Although it was too late in the season to commence a survey the 
commissioners proceeded with the other duty charged to them— 
the selection of a site “on or near the Western frontier line of Ar- 
kansas,” for the removal of Fort Gibson. They reported from 
Columbus, Ark., on December 11: 

: We have decided upon recommending to you the site upon which 
Fort Coffee at present stands. It is upon the right bank of the Arkansas river, 
in the Choctaw country, and about seven and a half miles from the western 
boundary line of Arkansas. ; 

Having visited Fort Gibson, and considering it, as we do, the key of the 
country around it, and that the Government, in removing the Indians from 
the east to the west side of the Mississippi, has pledged its faith to protect 
them from each other, and from the wild Indians of the Prairie, we recommend 
to you the erecting of new barracks for the quartering of troops near that 
point, for the above purposes. . 

The presence of a military force, near Fort Gibson is indispensable for the 
preservation of peace amongst the Indians themselves.!2 

At the close of the report they wrote: “. . . In the spring, 
when the grass will support our horses, we will recommence, for an 
energetic prosecution of the duties required of us.” 

On January 24, 1837, the Secretary of War transferred the en- 
tire project to the quartermaster general’s department.'* The only 
developments up to the middle of the year were the purchase of a 
$200 baggage wagon for the commissioners’ use, and the appoint- 
ment of Lt. P. R. Thompson, first U. S. dragoons, as disbursing 
officer. Lack of progress was due principally to Colonel Kearny’s 
refusal to proceed until engineers were sent out to direct the road 
survey. A second cause of delay was the undetermined boundary 
between Missouri and the territory of Wisconsin which held up the 
survey between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Thus matters 
stood at the beginning of July, a year after the passage of the act 
for frontier protection, with no single important step achieved. 

A change of administration in March, 1837, had resulted in the 
appointment of Joel R. Poinsett as Secretary of War. It was at his 
express desire that Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson was added to the 
board of commissioners late in July and authorized to supervise its 
work. In answer General Atkinson wrote: 

If it is intended that I should only organize the commission and 


give instructions to the other members for the performance of the duty, I 
will undertake to do so cheerfully. . . . The two commissioners from the 


12. Ibid., pp. 14, 15. 
13. Ibid., p. 16. 
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lst dragoons, Colonel Kearney and Captain Boon, will very shortly proceed 
on the southern route as far as the Arkansas river, designate a road, and fix 
upon a position for a military post, either on the Osage or Grand river, and 
then return to Leavenworth. . . . I will take leave to suggest that another 
commission be instituted, to act in conjunction with the present one, whose 
duty should be to fix on positions for permanent posts on the Arkansas river, 
and lay out a road from that river to Red river; and the other commission to 
lay out the road and fix on positions for military posts, from the Arkansas to 
St. Peter’s, (Fort Snelling). The duties apportioned in this way could soon 
be executed, say during the fall and early winter months. .. . I 

will at once assume the authority of giving instructions to the present com- 
mission, and of sending the topographical engineers, on their arrival, to report 
to Colonel Kearney at Fort Leavenworth.!4 

The plan outlined was followed in part although subsequently 
the military road was divided into three, rather than two, sections. 
These were the northern, from Fort Snelling to Fort Leavenworth; 
the southern, from the Arkansas river to Fort Towson; and the 
middle section, between Fort Leavenworth and the Arkansas river. 
Separate commissions surveyed the three sections. 

Late in August Civil Engineer Charles Dimmock and an assistant, 
employed to survey the middle section, arrived at Fort Leaven- 
worth. On September 1 they set out for the Arkansas river, ac- 
companied by Commissioners Kearny and Boone, and a small dra- 
goon escort, exploring as they proceeded. The survey was com- 
menced September 27 at a point just across the Arkansas river from 
Fort Coffee.1* It was completed to Fort Leavenworth on October 8. 
The 286-mile route was marked by blazing timber in the wooded 
sections and erecting mounds at mile intervals in the prairie coun- 
try. The commissioners explained the objective of the survey had 
been “to run the road . . . as close as possible to the State line 
of Arkansas” and that “after gradually approaching” for the first 
thirty miles the road “comes within three of it, and continues ap- 
proaching until it passes within a few yards of it; after which it 
runs along the western boundary of that State and of Missouri, 
varying from that to a few miles, (generally from about a half to 
a mile,) keeping the whole distance in the Indian country.” They 
recommended two locations for new military posts: 

The commissioners . . . recommend the establishment of one 
on the south side of Spring river, where the survey crosses it. That point is 
about four and a half miles west of the State line of Missouri, and about one 
hundred and twenty-eight from Fort Coffee; the position is a good one, and 
has every advantage—water, timber, stone, and, no doubt, is healthy. 


14. Ibid., p. 3. 


15. Probably this point for the bepfpaing of the survey was chosen because of the ex- 
pected removal of Fort Gibson, required by the law of May 14, 1836. 
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The commissioners would also recommend the establishment of another post 
near the “Marais des Cygne.” Where the survey crosses that river is a 
beautiful spot, and about a mile west of the State line of Missouri, eighty-six 
miles from Spring river, and about the same distance from this post 
Timber, stone, water, and good mill-seats, are to be had there. 

The establishment of military posts at the above designated points would 
form a connected chain between this and the Arkansas, would be an effectual 
protection for that part of the frontier against any incursions by the Indians, 
would give confidence to the white settlers along the line, and which the com- 
missioners recommend as worthy of immediate attention.1¢ 


A special report of the survey, made by Dimmock at the request 
of Secretary of War J. R. Poinsett, is printed here in full: 


Portsmouth, Virginia, 
February 25, 1838. 

Sir: In compliance with your wishes, as expressed to me a few days since, 
I respectfully lay before you a description of the country over which I sur- 
veyed and located a mil[i]tary road, along the western borders of the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri, between the rivers of the same name. 

I should have done this before, at the time I presented the map through the 
quartermaster general, had I not been informed by the military commissioners, 
under whose immediate directions I acted, that no report was required of me. 

The survey commenced on the left bank of the Arkansas river, directly 
opposite Fort Coffee, about eight miles west of the western boundary of the 
State of Arkansas; and gradually approaching this line, and that of the west 
of the State of Missouri, terminated at Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri 
river; the whole length of which is two hundred and eighty-six miles. From 
the bank of the Arkansas river to a spur of the Ozark mountains called “Lee’s 
Creek Mountain,” a distance of seventeen miles, the route is over a broken 
country, thickly timbered, yet presenting no serious obstacle to the making 
[of] a good road, and with but small expense. 

From this point (“Lee’s Creek Mountain,”) to the head-waters of Lee’s 
creek, a distance of seventeen and a half miles, the route is over many rough 
features of the Ozark ridge, the most prominent of which is known as the 
“Boston Mountain.” It is along this part of the line that are to be found the 
most difficulties on the whole route, as here is passed the main ridge of the 
Ozark. 

These difficulties are not continuous, but rather occurring every mile or 
two; nor do they present themselves so formidably but that they may be 
readily graded down. 

By reference to the maps of this portion of the western country, it will be 
seen that the Ozark chain extends far west of the State boundary, terminating 
near the mouth of the Illinois river, a tributary of the Arkansas. To avoid 
this, then, the place of departure must be taken higher up the Arkansas; but 
this is a consideration secondary to that of fixing upon the most favorable 
point on that stream for a fort, a question to be determined by the War De- 
partment. I am, however, certain that no further east of the line run can 
the road be located, without encountering a greater number of difficulties, in- 


16. 25 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. $11 (Serial 329), pp. 36, 37. The commissioners’ re- 
port was dated November 16, 1837. 
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asmuch as the mountains become bolder and spread over a greater range of 
country in this direction. 

Having now passed the chain, the country becomes less abrupt, although it 
is much broken until we reach “Spring river,” a distance of ninety miles; 
and in descending to and rising from the various watercourses, it will be 
necessary to grade in many places. 

The watercourses are the “Barren Fork of Illinois,” “Illinois,” “Flint,” 
“Sparnis,” “Cowskin,” “Lost creek,” and “Silver creek;’’ all fordable except in 
times of freshet, when but for a day or two their passage is prevented. This, 
however, is momentary, as their beds have such rapid falls the water soon 
runs off. 

From “Spring river” to Fort Leavenworth, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty-eight miles, the route is over extensive rolling prairies, presenting no 
obstruction to a road direct from ford to ford on the intervening watercourses, 
except in some cases where the banks will have to be cut down. 

These water courses are “Spring river,” “Pomme de Terre,” (the last of 
those contributing to the Arkansas,) “Wildcat,” “Mermiton,” “Little Osage,” 
“Cotton Wood creek,” “Marias des Lygne,” “Blue,” and the “Kanzas,” tribu- 
taries to the Missouri. Of these, “Spring river,” “Marias de Lygne,” and the 
“Kanzas,” are the largest, and will require established ferries; although the two 
first are fordable generally, yet, as I understood the commissioners to have 
determined upon recommending the location of forts at these highly advan- 
tageous points, ferries will be: necessary and easily protected; at the Kanzas 
there is one already established. 

It may be found necessary to bridge over some. of the watercourses named, 
either because it would be more advisable than to cut down both banks, or to 
preclude the possibility of delaying a march in times of freshets; in this 
event, timber is abundant, and in many places rock is at hand. 

Finally, I will remark that the line run, as indicated on the map furnished, 
is but an experimental one; yet I extended my observation of either side suffi- 
ciently to be satisfied that the road can be made along the corrected line, 
marked on the map, without increase of difficulty or expense.!7 

Respectfully submitted. 
Cuartes Drmmicx,!}8 
United States Civil Engineer. 


Another attempt was made during this period to decide the fate 
of Fort Gibson. Lt. Col. William Whistler and Capt. John Stuart, 
assigned to select a new site, toured the country along the Arkansas 
boundary in the late summer of 1837. It was their opinion that 
Fort Gibson should be retained because of its strategic location. 


17. 25 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 278 (Serial 328), pp. 6, 7. 

18. Charles Dimmock’s name is misspelled in the government document. 

The Kansas State Historical Society has blueprints of the original tracing by Charles Dim- 
mock. According to the War Department (letter to the Society, May 12, 1920), the map was 
never lithographed and the original is the only one in their possession. The Society has, also, 
photostats of Surveyor Dimmock's field notes. 

The original tracings were not drawn to scale. Even with the correlating information in 
the field notes, drawing a map indicating the route of the survey in relation to present-day 
geographical locations is an almost impossible task. One such drawing, made in the War De- 
partment in 1889, shows on a map of the 1880's the line of the 1837 survey from Fort Coffee 
to a point a few miles south of Fort Scott. 
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They suggested that the garrison at Fort Coffee could be enlarged; 
although they contended that the civilized Cherokees and Choctaws 
on the borders of Arkansas were not only peace-minded but were 
in themselves a protection to the frontier settlements. But the 
Arkansas delegation in congress was determined to have a military 
post near the state boundary. Lieutenant Colonel Whistler and 
Captain Stuart were requested to examine sites for this purpose. 
Reporting in December they suggested the old Fort Smith location 
and two other sites.” 

Meanwhile, the fact that the Western military force had not been 
strengthened was a matter of increasing concern to the frontier 
settlements. The regular army at this period numbered less than 
7,000 troops. Fort Leavenworth with an aggregate of 431 officers 
and troops, Fort Gibson with 491 and Fort Jesup with 331, were the 
strongest garrisons on the frontier. Reviewing this situation in his 
annual report, the commander-in-chief of the army recommended 
enlarging the army to 15,000 to insure adequate military strength 
for the Western border.*_ His recommendation was in line with the 
conclusions of other army men and Indian agents who during the 
summer of 1837 responded to inquiries of Sen. Lewis F. Linn and 
Rep. Albert G. Harrison of Missouri on the subject of military 
protection.*” 

The senate by resolution on October 14, 1837, directed the Secre- 
tary of War to submit a plan of defense for the Western frontier 
and to report on the Indian population and the progress of the 
military road. The plan was introduced to the senate on January 
3, 1838.73 It provided for a number of strong posts on the frontier 
to protect both the settlers and the Indians. It recommended, 
also, the establishment of an interior line of forts to serve as places 
of refuge in time of danger, and from which reinforcements could 
be summoned. It was the Secretary of War’s opinion that the 
importance of the projected military road along the outer line of 
defense had been overestimated. He stressed the vulnerability of 
such a line of communication in time of war. 


19. Report dated September 30, 1837, in American State Papers (Military Affairs), v. 
VII, pp. 978-980. 


20. Report dated December 15, 1837, in ibid., pp. 980-983. 


21. Report of Alexander Macomb, commander-in-chief of the army, in 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 
House Doc. 3 (Serial 321), p. 224. 
22. See “Correspondence on the Subject of the Protection of the Western Frontier,’’ in 


25 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 276 (Serial 328). 

23. Imeluded were a project for defense by Chief Engineer C. Gratiot and a report by 
Acting Quartermaster General Cross.—25 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 59 (Serial 322). Another 
Western defense plan elaborately outlined, was presented by Major General Gaines.—25 Cong., 
2 Sess., House Doc. 311 (Ser. 329). 
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Early in April congress authorized the Secretary of War to pur- 
chase a site for a fort on the western border of Arkansas.2* The 
acting quartermaster general in a letter to Secretary Poinsett, 
April 27, 1838, reported the purchase of the old Fort Smith site and 
the beginning of construction.” 

In 1838 some progress was made in completing the Western mili- 
tary road. In the late summer Captain Bonneville and Major 
Belknap were detailed to determine and mark out a road for the 
southern section (between Fort Smith and the Red river). After 
examining the country, they disagreed on the best route. A second 
survey by Major Belknap was approved by the War Department.”® 
On October 15 contracts for construction of the middle section were 
let at Independence, Mo., by Capt. George H. Crosman.2*7 Work 
was begun immediately. This was the portion between Fort Leav- 
enworth and the Marais des Cygnes river crossing. Another de- 
velopment was the survey of the northern section (between Forts 
Snelling and Leavenworth) by Captains Boone and Canfield.** 

During the summer Maj. Charles Thomas and Capt. John Stuart 
of the Seventh U. S. infantry selected a site for a military post on 
the Illinois river just west of the Arkansas border about sixty miles 
north of Fort Smith. As a result of the reoccupation of the latter 
post Fort Coffee was ordered abandoned on October 19.2 At the 
end of the month its troops, commanded by Captain Stuart, were 
sent to establish “Camp Illinois” (later Fort Wayne) on the Illi- 
nois river.*° 

By the end of the year the large-scale building program which 
had been started at Fort Smith was almost at a standstill. Secre- 
tary of War Poinsett explained to Rep. Archibald Yell of Arkansas 
that Indian disturbances in Florida and the Northwest required the 
services of most of the quartermaster officials. This, he pointed 
out, made it impossible to send officers to superintend construction 
projects on the Western frontier.*4 Another handicap was the with- 
drawal of some War Department appropriations following the finan- 


24. Laws of the United States, op. cit., p. 935. The act authorized the purchase with 
a sum not to exceed $15,000 from the $50,000 appropriation made in 1836 for the removal! 
of Fort Gibson. 


25. See “Sites—Military Posts—Western Frontier,’ in 25 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 357 
(Serial 380), p. 3. 

26. Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., September 19, October 17, 1838 

27. 25 Cong., 3 Sess., House Doc. 94 (Serial 346), p. 57. 

28. Beers, H. P., The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846 (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 131 

29. Arkansas Gazette, October 3, 1838; 28 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Report 136 (Serial 433) 

80. Ibid. 


31. Poinsett to Yell, letter dated January 4, 1839, printed in Arkansas Gazefte, January 
30, 1839. 
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cial panic of 1837. Buildings at Fort Smith continued “in progress” 
for several years. Fort Gibson, always one of the strongest frontier 
garrisons, was also neglected during this period and for several 
succeeding years, despite the fact that it was in a dilapidated 
state.? 

Early in 1839 Major Belknap, surveyor of the southern section of 
the road, was assigned to superintend its construction.** Part of the 
route required little work and progress was rapid. Before the end 
of the year the entire 140-mile section had been finished. 

At the new post on the Illinois river a dragoon camp relieved the 
infantry in February, 1839. In April Lieutenant Colonel Mason 
commanding four companies of the First U. S. dragoons was ordered 
to oversee construction of buildings.™ 

During the year the northern part of the middle section of the 
road was completed and contracts were let for the next eighty-six 
miles (from the Marais des Cygnes crossing to Spring river, in the 
Cherokee country) .*5 

The Secretary of War commenting on the progress of the mili- 
tary road in his annual report for 1839 stated that the northern 
section required no construction further than marking out the most 
direct route. 

In March, 1839, the senate by resolution requested that a report be 
presented to the next congress on the military and naval defenses 
of the country. A special board of War Department officers was 
convened in November to consider the subject. The brief section 
of their report, presented in March, 1840, relating to Western de- 
fense expressed agreement on all principal points with the plan of 
1838. The officers urged the establishment of “an interior line of 
posts along the Western border of the States of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, as auxiliaries to the advanced positions, and to restrain the 
intercourse between the whites and the Indians, and serve as 
rallying points for the neighboring militia in times of alarm.” ** 

The commissioner of Indian affairs estimated there were 61,000 
warriors at this time within striking distance of the Western frontier. 
Of this huge force, however, only 17,500 were on the immediate 
frontiers of Arkansas and Missouri. The larger emigrant tribes 


$2. There was still talk of Fort Gibson’s removal to a more healthful site, and this un- 
certain status of the post was also a factor in its neglect. 

83. War Department general order of January 2, 1839, in Niles’ National Register, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 12, 1839, Fifth series, v. V, No. 20, p. 314. 

84. Arkansas Gazette, May 29, 1839. 

35. Probably in what is now Cherokee county, Kansas. 
36. 26 Cong., 1 Sess., House Doc. 161 (Serial 366). 
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(Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles) west 
of Arkansas provided the majority of these warriors. West and 
northwest of Missouri were the smaller emigrant tribes of Potta- 
watomies, lowas, Shawnees, Delawares, Sacs and Foxes, Kickapoos, 
Ottawas, and others. Added to these were the native Otoes and 
Missourias on the northwest (in the Platte river region) and the 
native Kansas and Osage Indians along the middle frontier. 

A report by the Secretary of War in the spring of 1840 described 
what had been done in developing lines of communication and trans- 
portation from the interior to the frontier. Although movement of 
troops and supplies up the Red, Arkansas and Missouri rivers re- 
mained the most dependable system, the report pointed out the 
strategic location of the Western forts in relation to the highways 
crossing Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. Many of these roads 
served military as well as civil purposes.** 

In the fore part of 1840 the middle section of the Western mili- 
tary road was completed to Spring river. This left 128 miles to be 
constructed either to Fort Smith or Fort Gibson. Although the 
southern section had been built from Fort Smith the terminus of 
the middle section was Fort Gibson.** It was completed to that post 
by 1845. The highway between the Missouri and Arkansas rivers 
became known as the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Gibson military road. 
Up to January 1, 1841, a total of $85,876.27 had been spent on the 
three sections comprising the Western military road.*® A $5,000 
appropriation in 1841 was probably the last fund applied to the 
project.*° 

In June, 1840, construction of Fort Wayne on the Illinois river 
was suspended because of the unhealthfulness of the site. Two 
months later Lt. Col. R. B. Mason was ordered to abandon the 
post and move his troops to Fort Gibson. Another site was later 
selected some miles north, near Spavinaw creek, where by August, 
1841, quarters were in an advanced state of preparation. 

A senate resolution of January 11, 1841, requested a report from 
the Secretary of War on the frontier military strength and the 
advisability of an additional fort on the Missouri border between 


37. Ibid. 


38. A survey for the military road between Fort Gibson and Fort Wayne was made in 
1841. Capt. Benjamin Alvord assisted in the survey.—Cullum, G. W., Biographical Register 
of the Officers and Graduates of the = 8. Military Academy . « «+ to January 1, 1879 
(New York, James Miller, 1879), v. I, p. 434. The Arkansas general assembly presented to 
the senate in February, 1843, 4 request for opening a military road on a line from Fort 
Leavenworth to Fort Smith.—27 Cong., 3 Sess., Sen. Doc. 127 (Serial 415). 

89. 27 Cong., 2 Sess., Sen. Doc. $3 (Serial 395), p. 43. 
40. 27 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 62 (Serial 402), p. 8. 
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Forts Leavenworth and Wayne. The report, presented within the 
month, listed the aggregate army force at the Western forts as 
1,844, of which 679 were dragoons.‘ The chief engineer of the 
army and the acting quartermaster general believed a new army 
post between Forts Leavenworth and Wayne was essential. They 
suggested the place where the military road crossed the Marais des 
Cygnes river, 80 miles south of Fort Leavenworth, or the crossing 
at Spring river, 86 miles south of the Marais des Cygnes. 

On December 21 while on a mission to the Indian country Gen. 
E. A. Hitchcock wrote the Secretary of War advocating the aban- 
donment of Fort Wayne. Two weeks later while inspecting that 
military post he wrote again to the same effect. The post was un- 
necessary, he declared, both because the Cherokee Indians were 
peaceable and because of its proximity to Fort Smith, only eighty 
miles away. He proposed “the establishment of a post in what has 
been called the neutral ground (now belonging to the Cherokees) 
between the Osage Indians and the State of Missouri—at some 
point about 100 miles south of Fort Leavenworth; perhaps near 
where the Military road crosses the Marmiton would be a good 
site.” 42 General Hitchcock’s suggestion for the abandonment of 
Fort Wayne was approved. On February 10, 1842, an order was 
issued for its evacuation and the selection of another site. 

In March Gen. Zachary Taylor was directed to appoint a com- 
mission to select a location for the new post between Fort Wayne 
and Spring river. The members of the commission, Capt. B. D. 
Moore and Dr. J. R. Motte, an army surgeon, accompanied by a 
dragoon escort, left Fort Wayne on April 1, 1842. At the Spring 
river site they attempted to purchase land from John Rogers, a 
half-breed Cherokee Indian, but his price was prohibitive. After 
examining other sites the commissioners arrived at the home of 
“Col.” George Douglas who lived on the Marmaton river in Mis- 
souri. On April 9, accompanied by “Colonel” Douglas and Abram 
Redfield (also a Missouri settler), they reached a site near the 
military road crossing of the Marmaton and located “Camp” 
Scott,** named in honor of Gen. Winfield Scott. The commissioners 

41. 26 Cong., 2 Sess., Sen. Doc. 104 (Serial 377). 

42. See letter, Hitchcock to Secretary of War J. C. Spencer, January 9, 1842, in Foreman, 
Grant, ed., A Traveler in Indian Territory; the Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock : 
(The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1930), pp. 245-248. 

43. Named by Secretary of War Spencer.—28 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Report 136 (Serial 
433), p. 3. It was known for several months as Camp Scott. This site was not within the 
Cherokee neutral lands, as implied by General Hitchcock, but was within territory assigned 
by treaty of 1838, to a number of Indian tribes from New York state (who did not emigrate 
to the West). No military reservation was laid out, however, and the government had no title 


to the land upon which the fort was bui!t. The fort was abandoned in 1853. The buildings 
(without land) were sold at auction in May, 1855. 
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returned to Fort Wayne leaving Sgt. John Hamilton and a small 
dragoon force to begin work on the new post.** On May 26 Fort 
Wayne was officially abandoned and its garrison consisting of Cap- 
tain Moore, Lt. William Eustis, Asst. Surgeon J. Simpson, and 
Companies A and C (about 120 men) of the First U. S. dragoons 
began the journey to “Camp” Scott. They reached the new post 
May 30, 1842.4° Later in the year Bvt. Maj. W. M. Graham 
arrived with a company of the Fourth U. S. infantry to command 
the post. 

The first quarters were temporary log structures.*® Permanent 
buildings were started before the end of 1842. Capt. Thomas Swords 
of the First U. 8. dragoons superintended the rather elaborate works, 
which were under construction until 1846. Some of the labor was 
supplied by carpenters, mechanics and masons from the adjoining 
Missouri settlements, but most of the work was done by troops. 
The quartermaster general’s report in December, 1844, stated: 

At Fort Scott, the works are still in progress; they have been delayed in 
consequence of the troops being necessarily called off by other duty. Two 
blocks of officers’ quarters, with three sets of soldiers’ barracks, are nearly 


completed, and materials are ready for another set of officers’ quarters. If 
laborers can be obtained, the whole may be completed in a few months.47 


In the same report was a description of that part of the Western 
military road between the Missouri and Marmaton rivers: 


The military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Scott has been greatly 
injured during the past season by excessive rains. The bridges over many of 
the small streams have been destroyed. That over Sugar creek, twenty-eight 
miles north of Fort Scott, a substantial work two hundred and seventy-five feet 
in length, has been carried away. This road is highly important as a military 
communication; and, being the only direct route from the northwestern part 
of Missouri and Iowa to Arkansas and Texas, it has been much travelled, and 
those accustomed to use it will be put to great inconvenience by its present 
condition. I recommend that the bridges be replaced, and the road repaired 
by the labor of troops, so soon as a sufficient force can be spared for the 
purpose. If the troops perform the work, no appropriation will be required, 
as the tools and means of transportation at the frontier posts can be used.*® 


Although Missouri had now both Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Scott upon her western border the Missouri general assembly in 1843 


44. Letter of Sgt. John Hamilton, April 24, 1872, in Kansas State Historical Society 
(Manuscripts division). 

45. U. S. government records designate May 30, 1842, as the official date of the founding 
of Fort Scott: 

46. Sgt. John Hamilton in his letter of April 24, 1872, loc. cit., says that he had finished 
structures for the commanding officer, a hospital, a quartermaster and commissary storehouse 
and other buildings, and had planted a garden, before the troops arrived. 

47. 28 Cong., 2 Sess., Sen. Doc. 1 (Serial 449), pp. 144, 145. 

48. Ibid., p. 147. 
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The 1837 survey of the middle section of this road ran west of the Missouri state line. 
By the latter 1850's the actual highway, however, avoided some of the more difficult 
terrain by crossing into Missouri. The broken line shows the road as it appeared on a 
map of 1857. Other maps of the period show some variations. (See, also, Footnote 54, 
pages 128, 129.) 
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ervations and concessions that this portion of Kansas was surveyed. The first plats for this 
area in the office of the state auditor are dated in 1866 and 1867. The surveyors designated 
the highway as the “Military Road—Fort Scott to Ark.,” tracing it near the Missouri border 
through Crawford county, passing through the present towns of Arcadia and Mulberry. In 
Cherokee county the road swung a few miles to the west and left the state south of Baxter 
Springs. Although the military highway as shown on these plats may have little relation to 
the road of the 1840’s, it nevertheless seems likely that some sections of the original were re- 
tained in subsequent highway changes. 
Rep. F. A. Jewell, Bourbon county, introduced a bill in the 1917 legislature to provide an 
appropriation ‘‘to write and publish a history of, and mark with monuments, the old military 
in the state of Kansas. . The proposal was turned down in committee.—See 
House Journal, Kansas, 1917, pp. 236, 360. 





The Fourth of July in Early Kansas 
1858-1861 


Cora DoLBEE 


HE keeping of the Fourth of July from 1858 to 1861 continued 

to reflect the relation of the Kansas struggle to the approaching 
Civil War. Friends of freedom, both within and without the state, 
were stil] resolute as to outcome. Liberty was the only issue. Kan- 
sas was but the Bataan of the long-testing time.’ 


1858 
Where’er a wind is rushing, 
Where’er a stream is gushing, 
The swelling sounds are heard 
Of man to freeman calling, 


And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom’s rallying word.? 


National remark on the Fourth of July, 1858, was platitudinous. 
The editor of the New York Daily Tribune perceived a general tend- 
ency throughout the country to slight recognition of the day. The 
reasons, he believed, were two: one was the general disposition to 
abolish ceremonials; the other was the diminished regard paid by 
the ruling party and the federal government to the original principles 
of the nation. Every radical proposition the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence enunciated was now practically denied and despised. Bos- 
ton’s plans for two festivals for the day drew from the same pen 
satire upon the “sundry good people of eminent perspicacity—[who] 
in view of the perils which environ the land,” determined to “do the 
Fourth brown” by profuse consumption of powder and patriotism.‘ 
In gigantic sentences of fourteen lines and more, lugubrious Rufus 
Choate repainted a look-out, lurid with despair; and ultra-loyal 
Edward Everett had “visited every portion of our blessed country, 
and . . . found nothing to condemn.” ® 


1. This is the third of three articles entitled “‘The Fourth of July in Early Kansas."’ Part 
I was published in this magazine in v. VIII, pp. 115-139, and Part II in v. X, pp. 34-78. 


2. Quoted by Wm. Wells Brown at Independence day celebration at Framingham Grove, 
Massachusetts, July 5, 1858. 


8. New York Daily Tribune, July 5, 1858. 
4. Ibid., July 8, 1858. 
5. Ibid., July 7, 1858. 
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In April, New York clergymen proposed keeping the Fourth of 
July, 1858, as a day of humiliation and prayer. Some one suggested 
making it a day of thanksgiving. Neither plan developed. On the 
steps of the city hall in Brooklyn on Monday, July 5, Henry Ward 
Beecher ventured to define anew the boundaries of patriotism. One 
by one he named the states to be included. Impatiently someone 
listening called out: “New Jersey and Kansas.” “Yes Kansas 
, . Beecher replied, “and all the states named or unnamed. 
It must be a patriotism . . . that shall take them all in, and 
give to every one that foundation that was given by our Revolution- 
ary struggle—liberty! . . . This is that patriotism that shall 
save our land!”’* Out in Cincinnati, however, Sen. George E. Pugh 
was credited with making “a good speech, as he almost always does 
when not talking about Kansas.” * In the same city a thousand per- 
sons, representing all denominations, answered the call of the Pres- 
byterians for a national union prayer meeting on the morning of the 
Fourth of July, and listened to an Episcopalian and a Baptist make 
most disparaging allusions to slavery, praying that “this hallowed 
institution . . . might absolutely be done away!”*® Down in 
Georgia, however, where a master allowed his Negroes to hold a 
Fourth of July carnival, Big Nathan, the orator, who knew little of 
politics, “took a very bold position in favor of his master and the 
ladies of color and the excellence of his corn crop.” !° His concep- 
tion of his master’s plantation as the “land of Beulah” was a rebuke 
to Abolitionism. 

Kansas herself was again politically astir in July, 1858. The right 
to determine her own form of government was in imminent jeopardy. 
Slowly but steadily her people were mustering their strength for self- 
assertion and repeal of the Lecompton constitution. One of the an- 
niversary orators alluded to the duty of killing the English proposi- 
tion on election day. Another spoke on the importance of activity 
and self-sacrifice in founding the institutions of their embryo state." 
Most editors urged wide holiday preparations and liberal participa- 
tion in events.” Such occasions were of benefit to the people, bodily 
and mentally. One writer felt that on this, its first Fourth, free of 
mercenary armies to overawe and oppress, the territory could really 

6. Ibid., April 15, 1858. 

7. Ibid., July 7, 1858. 

8. Ibid., July 18, 1858. 

9. Ibid., June 28, July 18, 1858. 

10. Ibid., July 81, 1858. 


11. Ibid., July 17, 1858. 
12. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 3, 1858; Lawrence Republican, June 24, 1858. 
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rejoice in Independence day festivals.1* His Proslavery rival, how- 
ever, quoted satirically, “What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
and belittled all attempts to keep the day.1* One regretted the fall- 
ing of the day on Sunday and the inability, for want of right facili- 
ties in the territory, to celebrate in Eastern style with “bonfires and 
illumination”; but he believed solid reflection in the minds of the 
people would lead to the formation of good purposes and resolu- 
tions.5 Throughout the nation, heretofore, men had risen in hours 
of need to lead the people; could not the citizens of Kansas territory 
harmoniously and patriotically now carry out their destiny so that 
“no pent-up Utica” would contract their powers? 

If celebrations of Independence day, 1858, were the answer, even 
that editor must have characterized the reply as affirmative. Extant 
records note twenty observances of the day in the Kansas region. 
They extended from Wyandotte to “Fontaine qui bouille” beyond 
Bent’s Fort, and from White Cloud to Lebanon, Bourbon county. 
If none of them maintained the traditional Eastern style, they set 
suitable Western standards of their own. As Wm. P. Tomlinson 
wrote, the settlers suited their plans “to their straightened means 
and circumstances.” 16 They displayed great variety and some in- 
genuity. Of all but two, full stories survive. Even the contempo- 
rary reporter could not tell whether the picnic to be given by one 
Mr. Palmer, north of Hickory Grove on the Branson-Lawrence road, 
was “private or gratuitous.”’7 He also merely noted a proposed 
holiday fishing excursion to the Osage by “several ladies and gentle- 
men of Prairie City.” 1* Authors of two books refer to the day at 
Fontaine qui bouille: one was Wm. B. Parsons, author of The New 
Gold Mines of Western Kansas, who in the summer and fall of 1858 
accompanied the Lawrence company in exploration of the Rocky 
Mountain mining regions of western Kansas;!® the others were 
James Redpath and Richard J. Hinton, who collaborated upon the 
Hand-Book to Kansas Territory and the Rocky Mountains’ Gold 
Region.”° 

. Leavenworth Times, July 10, 1858. 
. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, July 8, 1858. 


. Kansas Weekly Press, Elwood, July 3, 1858. 
16. Tomlinson, Wm. P., Kansas in Eighteen Fifty-Eight (H. Dayton, New York, 1869), 


. Freemen’s Champion, Prairie City, June 24, 1858. 

L — 

9. Parsons, Wm. B., letter, Lawrence, October 19, 1858, in New York Daily Tribune 
mean 1, 1858. The first edition of his book appeared in December, 1858; the second 
in 1859. 


20. Redpath, James, and Hinton, Rideed, J., Hand-Book to Kansas Territory and the 
Rocky Mountains’ Gold Region . . (J. . Colton, New York, 1859), p. 122. 
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Lawrence, still known to the Northern element of the population 
as “the heart of the Territory,” had a most elaborate celebration in 
1858. Believing in keeping Sunday a day of rest, the Independent 
Order of Good Templars which had charge of the plans, chose Satur- 
day, July 3, for the festivities and invited the neighboring lodges at 
Tecumseh, Big Springs, and Topeka to participate.*4 The program 
for the day consisted of a procession through the downtown streets 
of Lawrence and across the river by ferry to the grove on the Dela- 
ware Indian reservation on the north shore, formal exercises, and a 
picnic dinner, with toasts. Citizens of Lawrence had subscribed to 
a fund to defray expenses. They chartered the ferries so that all 
persons in the procession might have free rides to the grove; they 
also contributed the foods for the picnic dinner. Three thousand 
people were in attendance. The Delawares came in large numbers. 
The procession of Templars, school children, and citizens was a 
quarter of a mile long. The band led the procession and played 
lively music while the numerous boat loads crossed the ferry. The 
city painters had made tasteful banners for the ladies of Lawrence to 
present to the lodges. The site for the exercises and prairie dinner 
was ideal. “The magnificent trees sheltered the throng from the 
burning sun,” and the prairie breeze blowing from the south across 
the river gave free circulation of air.*? 

The orator, Champion Vaughan, editor of the Leavenworth Times, 
divided his attention between temperance”* and the position of Kan- 
sas in the national struggle for freedom. He referred to the struggle 
in Kansas as the second American revolution, the point of which was 
to be the wresting of the national government from those who had 
usurped it; Kansas was the key to all Western soil and must forever 
stand on the side of freedom. To keep it there would be the work 
of youth.** 

Two flaws marred the day’s program. While the orator was 
speaking, an outcry in the brush near by drew the attention of some 
of the audience to a fracas between a white man and an Indian. The 
Indian had “cut and hacked up” the head of the white man with a 
tomahawk, in revenge for the latter’s having enticed the Indian’s 
wife away. Assisting in care of the unconscious white man was 
W. C. Quantrill, who had been living with the Delawares on his way 

21. Leavenworth Times, July 10, 1858; Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 3, 1858. 


22. Ibid., July 10, 1858. 


23. Freemen’s Champion, Prairie City, June 24, July 8, 1858. The contemporary press 
referred to the occasion as a temperance celebration in which every temperance order and 
every friend of temperance would participate. Masonic and Odd Fellow lodges were expected 
to aid the Good Templars, too. Also, Herald of Freedom, July 10, 1858. 


24. Leavenworth Times, July 10, 1858. 
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east after being teamster for the government in an expedition against 
the Mormons.”5 

The second flaw in the day’s program was a deficiency in food, 
more people participating in the dinner than contributing to it. In 
toasts, however, and original themes for the same, there was no 
shortage. Five were of especial interest: 

The Day We Celebrate—May the bud which bloomed on the 4th of July, 
1776, yet blossom into full and living beauty, and we, over whom Slavery’s 
sirocco has swept, ere another anniversary rolls round, eat of its ripened fruit, 
in perfect peace and complete freedom. 

The Memorable 21st of May—The darkest and the brightest day in the 
history of Kansas. May it ever be remembered, teaching us the blessings of 
freedom, and strengthening the hatred of slavery that should exist in the breast 
of every American, and especially of those living on our fair soil. From our 
history, freemen may learn that “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty!” 

The Ladies of Kansas— . . . “Let us worship beauty with the knightly 
faith of old, Oh! chivalry of labor, toiling for the age of gold.” 

The Common Schools of Kansas.—Fit nurseries of a free people. 

The White House, and the Niece of Mr. Buchanan.—All that remains of 
dignity to the nation.?6 


Following the last toast which was a substitute for “The President 
of the United States,” the band played a funeral dirge, the people 


groaned, and the band brayed through its instruments. 

The day as planned passed pleasantly, without liquor or the effects 
of it on the grounds. At night, however, “after the pale faces left,” 
the Indians had a celebration of their own, in which “they imbibed 
rather too freely for their good.” In South Lawrence in the eve- 
ning boys of the town “turned out in quite respectable numbers in 
the ‘fashionable’ costume of the ‘Antiques and Horribles,’” to make 
merriment through the streets with their twenty-foot trumpet and 
mammoth sheetiron-drums.”* 

Minneola, which promised “to do big things . . . hugely” by 
offering sacrifices in memory of the veterans of 1776, on July 5 in- 
vited people of Prairie City, Palmyra, Black Jack, Ottawa City, 
Peoria City, the Sac agency, and Willow Springs, to share in formal 
patriotic exercises through the day, a free dinner, and “a grand 
ball” at the Capitol House at night. The orator announced in ad- 
vance was T. Ewing, Jr.,2* but Gov. Charles Robinson had credit for 
the delivered oration.”® 


25. Clarke, Henry S., “W. C. Quantrill in 1858,’’ in Kansas Historical Collections, v. VU, 
p. 219. 

26. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 10, 1858. 

27. Ibid, 

28. Freemen’s Champion, Prairie City, June 24, July 1, 1858. 

29. Ibid., July 8, 1858. 
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Osawatomie marked the anniversary on July 5 by a representa- 
tion in the morning of the “terrible 30 of August, 1856,” by a select 
picnic in the afternoon, and by a ball at night. To one resident, 
Sarah M. C. Everett, “the forenoon’s exercises seemed surprisingly 
inappropriate,” but the picnic party was the pleasantest she ever 
attended in Osawatomie.*° The beauty of Lykins county graced the 
ballroom, “no less than 300 ladies [being] present.” * 

Wyandotte on July 3 also held a picnic, partly for the children of 
its three Sabbath schools and partly for the grown-ups. The pro- 
gram for the day here began and ended with a procession. The 
exercises were both religious and patriotic. Gov. Wm. Walker gave 
“a most excellent and elegant oration.” After a sumptuous repast 
“of almost every conceivable luxury,” he responded to a toast on the 
superior judgment and taste of the Delawares and their uncles the 
Wyandots in selecting this beautiful spot for their permanent 
home.*? 

Lecompton waited until late afternoon of July 5 to begin its fes- 
tivities. Then at four o’clock its people gathered around a sumptu- 
ous collation at the American Hotel, got up “in elegant style” by 
the proprietor, 8. O. Hemenway. The board was richly laden with 
the good things of earth, and the local editor reported “His wines 
were the best we have ever drank in Kansas.” A patriotic program 
of reading, talks, music, and toasts followed removal of the cloth. 
Col. Samuel Young gave an address on the march of empire west- 
ward. The last toast was to the “Prince and Princess of Hotel Keep- 
ers.” In the evening “the beauty and fashion of city and country 
assembled to ‘trip the light fantastic toe.’ Joy reigned unconfined, 
nor did it abate until the old clock told the hour for retiring.” ** 

The entertainment at Brownville on July 5 featured James H. 
Lane whose arrival with his family at ten o’clock in front of 
Hale’s Hotel brought forth three hearty cheers from the assembled 
crowd. At eleven o’clock they proceeded to a bower on “the brow 
of a beautiful eminence” overlooking the town, where he and others 
made forcible addresses recalling scenes of 1776. Then the pro- 
cession repaired to the hotel for a dinner and toasts. In the “early 
eve” the “young and mirthful” met again in enjoyment of the 
dance. *4 


30. Everett, Sarah M. C., “Diary,"’ entry of July 12, 1858.—MS. property of a son, J. E 
Everett, Brewster, N. Y. 


31. Western Journal of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., July 10, 1858. 
32. Western Argus, Wyandott[e], June 24, July 8, 1858. 

33. Kansas National Democrat, Lecompton, July 8, 1858. 

34. Lawrence Republican, Lawrence, July 8, 1858. 
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Manhattan was the gathering place on July 3 for 1,000 citizens 
from Riley, Pottawatomie, Richardson, and Davis counties. The 
Waubonsa Cornet Band, in a carriage drawn by four horses, “dis- 
coursed eloquent music through the streets.” At ten o’clock the 
ladies of Manhattan presented a beautiful national flag to the city 
authorities at the courthouse; in accepting, the mayor hoped “the 
star of free Kansas” would soon be upon it. Then the crowd formed 
a half-mile procession to the grove on the banks of the Kaw for a 
patriotic program and a picnic dinner. “The way the fixins disap- 
peared” before sharp appetites “was truly wonderful.” Toasts, 
regular and volunteer, followed. The first toast, wrought of ever- 
greens, on a banner placed on the stage was “We Will Be Free.” ** 

For a second time Emporia made elaborate preparation for the 
Fourth of July and this time carried out its plans. It extended an 
invitation to “everybody and his family,” in its own and in all 
adjoining counties, to drop all jealousies of place and politics and 
unite in an old-fashioned entertainment with Declaration, orations, 
and a free dinner. The gathering occurred on July 5. By July 3 
the two bowers were nearly ready, one for the speaking and one for 
the eating, and the provisions had been cooked for the dinner. Early 
Monday morning people thronged the Emporia streets.°* Estimates 
of the number varied from 1,000 to 1,500.57 From Eagle creek came 
“one team with seventeen pairs of oxen attached, ornamented with 
flags.” L. D. Bailey was president of the day; M. F. Conway was 
the orator. An original poem, “Words of Welcome,” by “Mary 
Posey,” was a feature of the program; saluting the guests as stout 
tillers of “Free Kanzas’ soil,” the author opened wide Emporia’s 
arms “to every rival town” and offered “high Festival for Freedom’s 
triumph won,” over “the Neb-raskality” and “Lecompton’s hellish 
plot.” At the dinner the edibles were not quite equal to the at- 
tendance, but they made up in quality what they lacked in quantity. 
Two of the toasts were memorable: 

Kanzas—“The new Canaan of our Israel.”—Tried in the furnace of persecu- 
tion and affliction, she has proven as fine gold - 

James Buchanan—The Ahab of our Israel—Let his days be few, and let 
another take his office.38 
At night the young folk and part of the old went to Americus for a 
feast and dance at the Americus House. The local editors com- 

85. Ibid., July 15, 1858. 

86. The Kanzas News, Emporia, May 22, June 12, 19, July 8, 24, 1858. 

87. The News of July 24, 1858, gave the number as 1,000. The New York Daily Tribune, 
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mended the day’s events for the harmony of feeling they promoted, 
though one pious individual had refused to assist in the exercises 
because some finishing strokes had been put on one of the bowers on 
the Sabbath.*® 

Southern Kansas had two celebrations of the Fourth. On July 3 
Mound City, or Sugar Mound, held exercises consisting of a much- 
applauded oration by J. B. Danford and singing that “was nothing 
to boast of.” *° The party then marched to the dinner ground. On 
either side of the table a military company paraded to keep order. 
Suspended on poles, over a burning log heap, was a roasted ox. 
When taken down and carved he “supplied the table bountifully 
with beef, mutton, pork, and veal, all from one ox.” When word 
was given to “pitch in,” the poor ox had to suffer. In every direction 
“beef [was] climbing for the brush.” The day generally was dis- 
orderly. 

Lebanon. or Raysville, Bourbon county, observed the anniversary 
more conventionally on July 5. At daylight boys’ firing of the na- 
tional salute wakened people all along the Little Osage. Shortly 
after sunrise they began moving into Lebanon. The gathering 
finally numbered around 1,000.44 The program for the long day 
included a procession, exercises with another oration by Doctor 
Danford, the presentation by “the ladies of the Little Osage” of a 
new $50 suit of clothes to Capt. James Montgomery in consideration 
of his kind protection during recent border troubles, a brief response, 
of much feeling, by the captain, a dinner bountifully supplied with 
Kansas dainties, toasts that pleased the intellect, supper at a town 
house, and a cotillion party at Ray’s Hall, lasting until sunrise July 
6. The feeling manifest in all events here was said to be better than 
at any other point as yet in southern Kansas. Judge Williams of 
the third judicial district and Captain Montgomery marched to 
dinner arm in arm. The afternoon gathering broke up with the 
singing of “From All That Dwell Below the Skies,” to the tune of 
“Old Hundred.” * 

Communities to the northeast near the Missouri river again had 


39. Ibid., October 80, 1858. 


40. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 31, 1858. Andreas, A. T., and Cutler, W. G., 
History of the State of Kansas, p. 1108, stated that W. P. Tomlinson was the orator and 
that the ox “proved to[o] small to feed the assembled multitude.” The attendance was esti- 
mated at one thousand. Tomlinson in Kansas in Eighteen Fijty-Eight, pp. 265, 266, gave 
the attendance as “‘several hundred,” and named Captain Montgomery as a speaker on the 
same spot where in 1856 he had confronted Captain Clarke and had been forced to flee for 
his life. Montgomery now thanked the “Great Supreme” for the blessings of peace, and 
noted the need of schools, churches, and a regular ministry. 
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the most pleasureful gatherings and the longest. In 1858, too, more 
of them kept the Fourth. Leavenworth had three separate events 
during the day of July 5 for its different groups of citizens, and at 
night, two dances: the Methodist Sunday schools with teachers and 
ministers held a picnic and patriotic exercises in South Leavenworth ; 
Shields’ Guards in full dress uniform had another program and 
refreshments in Cincinnati at the west city limits; the Turners 
marched to the Flora Gardens for the day, spending the morning in 
gymnastic exercises with stirring music and the afternoon in listening 
to an oration by J. P. Hatterscheidt and addresses by J. C. Vaughan 
and Dr. Chas. F. Kob. In the evening the Turners held a merry 
dance in the Stone building, and Shields’ Guards had “a grand ball.” 
The oration for the Turners told of the purposes of the Turner 
Bund to promote the moral, the social, and the political condition 
of members, showed the similarity of its principles to those of the 
Declaration of Independence, and pledged its best efforts for the 
well-being of the land. Most Germans, the orator asserted, had 
emigrated to the United States to fulfill their love of liberty.** 

Kickapoo planned a full day for July 5. Addresses by distin- 
guished speakers were scheduled to be followed by a free barbecue 
and dance at noon time. Supper at the American Hotel was to pre- 
cede a “magnificent ball” at night.44 On the same day in Sumner 
the Turners were to march up Washington avenue to the gymnasium 
grounds where they were to engage in various exercises. They were 
also to read the Declaration of Independence and to listen to 
speeches. A new flag for the occasion drew forth a formal expression 
of thanks to the local merchants for the materials and the workman- 
ship. “God bless the Germans,” wrote the Sumner editor, D. D. 
Cone. “They are true to freedom.” * 

White Cloud planned an excursion to Falls City, Neb., on July 5. 
The trip was to be by boat up the Nemaha river as far as prac- 
ticable, thence by land conveyances to the exercises and a free 
dinner. The ferry boat White Cloud was fitted up for the occasion 
with a roofing over the stern, a soda fountain on board, and ac- 
commodations for 150 to 200 passengers. Fare was $1 the person. 
Taking on passengers at Forest City and Oregon, the boat left White 
Cloud at nine a.m. to return the same evening, but trouble with 
some of the braces on one of the wheels and later overhanging trees 


48. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, June 26, July 3, 1858; Leavenworth Times, July 
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and a drift finally stopped the boat about sundown before the party 
had reached Falls City and the “dinner.” The captain sought the 
city by land and by two a.m. provisions had arrived. Passengers 
obtained a little sleep, despite the mosquitoes, and the party re- 
turned home the next day.*® 

The towns of Hamlin and Hiawatha kept the “glorious Fourth” 
for Brown county. Exercises through the day occurred in the grove 
of Benjamin Winkles at Hamlin. The Rev. R. D. Parker was one 
of several speakers. Afterward, the collation, prepared by ladies of 
Hamlin, Padonia, and Carson, was “comme il faut.” Singing by 
Peebles’ quartette club made “a right happy time.” At night 
twenty-five couples repaired to Hiawatha, the “shire” town, where 
they at once vowed 

They'll not go home till morning, 
Till daylight doth appear. 

And they kept their word. All went off as “merry as a marriage 
bell.” 47 

Monrovia had the most extensive celebration of all. From the 
adjacent countryside settlers thronged in on horseback, on foot, in 
heavy ox-wagons, and on a stone drag. In rural glory they danced 
the day in and they danced it out. Beginning on the evening of 
July 2, the ball in the new hotel “went briskly on” through the 
night and continued with constant new additions until noon of 
July 3. At twelve o’clock the dancers paused for a “bounteous re- 
past.” Then in shade provided by frames covered with green boughs 
of trees, on the banks of “silver-watered” Stranger creek, the as- 
sembly awaited the arrival of the three orators advertised to speak: 
J. H. Stringfellow, John P. Wheeler, and J. W. Whitfield. When no 
one of these appeared, the committee on arrangements supplied the 
defect by calling from the audience seven speakers who were pres- 
ent and whose “suddenly-conceived speeches” won enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Among those men were J. G. McQuade, of Pennsylvania, 
A. D. Richardson, of Sumner, and 8. J. H. Snyder, of Monrovia, poet 
of the occasion. During the entire program a matronly-looking 
woman, a Missourian, dressed in solemn black, sat in the midst 
of the gathering, “listening attentively, and calmly smoking a 
cigar!” After the exercises the more sober portion of the crowd 
“gathered in clusters” to discuss topics of passing interest. The 
younger portion repaired to the ball room where the music and dance 
“went lively on” through the night, impressing the Eastern corre- 


46. White Cloud Kansas Chief, July 1, 15, 185% 
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spondent, A. D. Richardson, as “a striking example of human en- 
durance.” Referring to the episode nine years later in his book, Be- 
yond the Mississippi, he wrote that the Monrovians danced “per- 
severingly from Friday night until Sunday morning.” * 

The most western Fourth of July record for the territory in 1858 
came from Fontaine qui Bouille river near Pike’s Peak where the 
Lawrence company of gold prospectors arrived on Independence 
day. The company consisted of 40 persons, among them Wm. B. 
Parsons. Having left Lawrence May 25, they camped in a grove 
of cottonwoods, near the present site of Fountain City, on the night 
of July 4. There they celebrated in “true frontier style,” and Par- 
sons, in “a spread-eagle speech,” ventured to predict that some of 
the company would live to see “10,000 people in this region and a 
weekly mail.” *® 

Meantime, the Lecompton party, which started ahead of the 
Lawrence company, spent the day on the site of what is now Den- 
ver. There, on July 3, they made a survey of streets, alleys, blocks, 
and lots, for a town of 640 acres and gave it the temporary name 
of “Mountain City.” ©° 

To the north, beyond the Medicine Bow Mountains, Company A 
engineers, en route from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Bridger, made a 
fatiguing march of fourteen and one-half miles through dust six 
inches deep in the unbroken sage brush country. “Not a green thing 
was visible,” wrote Wm. P. Seville, “to cheer the aching eyes, half- 
blinded by the glaring light which was reflected by the heated sand.” 
Encamping at night on the North Fork of the Platte, where bluffs 
of sandstone resembled the buildings of a city in outline, they had an 
unappetizing holiday supper of sage hen stew. A few of the men 
found a flat boat which upset, throwing them in the rapid current of 
the Platte and subjecting men and rifles to a cold bath. As partial 
protection from the mosquitoes the crew had worn handkerchiefs 
over their faces and gloves on their hands, but they suffered a con- 
siderable loss of blood, nevertheless.®! 
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1859 


As the breeze from the mountain sweeps over the river, 
So, chainless and free, shall our thoughts be for ever. 
—J.G. Whittier52 

People kept the Fourth of July, 1859, independently. “And why 
not?” asked the New York Daily Tribune. “It is Independence day, 
and the largest possible measure of independence may justly be ac- 
corded in its observance.” ** Northern orations were few. In Boston 
George Sumner ventured to present new ideas of the relation of 
foreign governments to the American Revolution and to denounce the 
Dred Scott decision, so antagonizing the Boston common council that 
only after “acrimonious debate” did it pass a resolution of thanks by 
a vote of 25 to 17.54 For its July 4 Worcester scheduled a floral 
procession for its juveniles. Several other Massachusetts towns also 
held flower festivals to inform children of the gratitude shown Wash- 
ington at Trenton at the close of the Revolution when women dressed 
in white to greet him and children cast roses in his path. Framing- 
ham held its usual anti-slavery celebration at which Abolitionists 
found it good to be; Wendell Phillips was the “eloquent and scath- 
ing” orator and T. W. Higginson presided. In New York William 
Cullen Bryant disposed editorially of the calumnies against George 
Sumner for his impartial liberty.> In Buffalo Senator Doolittle of 
Wisconsin discussed the final destiny of the colored race in the 
United States, advocating its ultimate colonization in Central Amer- 
ica.5® In the orator’s home state, however, the Wautoma (Wis.) 
Journal recommended that “in silent humility we penitently mourn 
over the deception which induced the false belief that we were either 
a free, a Christian, or a heroic people.” °* The Northern colony at 
Ceredo, Va., founded by Eli Thayer, celebrated its first Fourth 
merrily with a parade of “Antiques” and regular exercises with 
toasts.°* In the penitentiary at Washington, D. C., the convicts had 
a formal program with a murderer reading the Declaration of In- 
dependence, a forger making the address, and other evil-doers sing- 
ing patriotic songs.®® 

52. From “Freedom's Gathering.” 
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The South had two spokesmen of discordant views. Alexander H. 
Stephens, at Augusta, Ga., spoke for two hours to an enthusiastic 
audience. As he saw it, “Fanaticism might be spreading at the 
North, but Slavery is getting stronger, and will continue to get 
stronger, whether in the Union or out of it.” He continued: “. 
there is very little prospect of the South settling any territory out- 
side of Texas; in fact, little or no prospect at all, unless we increase 
our African stock.” © On the other hand, Robert Barnwell Rhett, of 
South Carolina, held the South was already so enfeebled that 
sooner or later the death knell of the Union must toll. 

Amid popping champagne corks enthusiastic South Carolinians at 
Hickory Grove toasted the African slave trade “regarded by some as 
a step towards dissolution. If it be that thus the Union will be dis- 
solved, in God’s name, we say, let the step be taken.” ®* At Charles- 
ton, S. C., the governor himself forwarded the sentiment for “The 
4th of July, 1861—May that anniversary find us in the full enjoy- 
ment of equality in the Union, or a noble southern republic, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of the world.” ® 

Within Kansas territory people approached the Fourth of July, 
1859, with gratitude and with hope. Were they to be worthy in- 
heritors of the liberty established by their fathers, they must, once 
annually, call to mind the peculiar trials and triumphs of 1776. 
Communities where border war had been rampant were thankful 
for the era of good feeling recently restored.* Elwood believed it 
“no bad occasion to quietly celebrate our own recently achieved 
territorial independence in conjunction with the national affair.” 
Lawrence “enlarged the Union” on its flag by the addition of two 
new stars representing Minnesota and Oregon. With “Kansas still 
knocking,” G. W. Brown hoped by the next Fourth that another 
star would be added for her.** G. O. Chase believed it took 
“Young America, after all, to arouse the drooping patriotism of the 
country.” ** The proposed sale of three million acres of Kansas land 
promised, too, to revive lagging national interest in the territory.” 

Lawrence had a gay Fourth in 1859. Bells were rung; guns were 
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fired; flags were displayed. At night citizens set off fireworks. 
Three events made the day unforgetable. Mabie’s circus of “fine 
living specimens of wild animals” and clever clowns gave three 
exhibitions at a pavilion. “Our country cousins were in in immense 
numbers, and the elephants, the tall woman, the fat man, the ser- 
pents, and the monkeys were almost stared out of countenance. 
The circus had a fat day, and the men who had the gold watch 
and trinket raffles had a rich harvest of halves and quarters.” The 
gallant military company, the Stubbs, held a parade, led by their 
own band of four drums; the men made an especially neat appear- 
ance in black frocks, white pants, blue sashes, and fatigue caps. 
They carried their original Sharps rifles. An unexpected explosion of 
fireworks in the show window of Frazer and Hughes in the Eldridge 
House caused a sudden display and a terrific cracking. All the 
combustibles in the window burned, damaging watches, clocks, 
jewelry, and fine instruments; the loss amounted to $400 or $500." 

Topeka kept the day in new way for the territory. The booming 
of cannon wakened citizens long before daybreak to prepare for a 
balloon ascension. Business houses closed part of the day, but 
opened after noon to accommodate country folk who wished to 
trade. “The spirit was here on the Fourth.” People had an ex- 
ceedingly good time. At night the young folk “figured extensively” 
in an elaborate display of fireworks.” 

Tecumseh held an all-day program in a grove near Copeland 
Spring east of town. The exercises, all markedly patriotic, included 
readings, an oration, several talks, and the singing of a glee to the 
tune of “Hail Columbia.” James M. Newsom and J. 8S. Ridley 
were the most eloquent speakers. Toasts and sentiments both pre- 
ceded and followed the “magnificent dinner” to which people were 
summoned by a bell. The toast to the memory of John Adams was 
“drank in silence,” but to the state of Oregon, for which a new star 
was tacked to the banner above the speakers’ rostrum, the response 
was tumultuous applause. Thirty-two guns were fired here in honor 
of the states. At sundown the assembly disbanded to prepare for 
the evening ball in the illuminated courthouse; for the Tribune 
correspondent this event was a failure, music not stirring so strong 
a feeling in him as patriotism. “Sic transit gloria die.” But he who 
wrote for the Herald of Freedom noted that the dance lasted until 
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the grey streaks of dawn, and added that only the location of the 
capitol at Tecumseh could make the people rejoice so much again.” 

Auburn had a parade of the Auburn Guards with drill and ex- 
ercises to martial music supplied by Auburn and Burlingame. Pa- 
triotic exercises followed in the hall, and the band played “Yankee 
Doodle” creditably. The dinner, in the dining room of the hotel, 
“spoke well for the untiring efforts of our worthy landlord, Daniel 
Foltz.” Toasts interspersed with music provided a pleasant after- 
noon in the hall. A display of fireworks and an orderly dance for 
the youngsters were the entertainments of the evening.”® 

Nearly every community about Emporia kept the Fourth in some 
special way for the “hardy and intelligent settlers.” In Emporia 
itself people planned to dance, sing, speak, read, and eat big dinners 
to “work off their ‘pent up patriotik phelinks.’”” The Rev. E. Evans 
invited the community at large to hear a religious lecture by himself 
and an address by the Rev. Mr. Fraker. Five prominent citizens, 
L. D. Bailey, P. B. Plumb, A. G. Procter, L. T. Heritage, and D. 
Alexander, went on a hunting and exploring expedition to the Wal- 
nut, Whitewater, and Cow creek countries, stopping at Chelsea for 
Mr. Bailey to deliver a Fourth of July oration. The Chelsea pro- 
gram of formal exercises in the grove followed by a dinner, passed 
off quietly. Forest Hill planned a picnic. W. H. Mickel of Waterloo 
gave a cotillion party on the evening of the Fourth, with supper 
“one of the best we have set down to in Kansas.” Fremont held 
an all-day gathering, noteworthy for “no swearing, no whisky, and 
no fighting.” A procession and formal exercises preceded a “feast 
of fat things” so abundant that not half of what was provided was 
eaten on the ground. Of the sixteen toasts one is now of interest: 
“The citizens of Kansas, . . . Too proud to beg admission into 
the Union—too courteous to decline it if honestly offered.” ™* Al- 
though Cottonwood Falls had no formal observance of the Fourth, 
many of the citizens remembered the day in becoming manner. The 
firing of guns and the ringing of cow bells greeted the dawn. Perti- 
nent speeches and toasts, drunk in cold water, were other holiday 
features.*® 

On a journey to Wyandotte, July 4, 1859, S. N. Wood, editor of 
The Kansas Press, “spent 45 miles of the best Fourth” he ever saw. 
Sleeping on the floor, fighting bed bugs, and dining on “slap jacs” 
along the way, made him think of Washington and his hardships on 
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the Delaware. At Uniontown™ at noon he found 500 prosperous- 
looking men, women, and children listening to an oration that con- 
cluded with the “startling announcement that ‘there is a great deal 
of political corruption in the country,’ which remark we understood 
applied only to Johnson county, and the populous town of Ox- 
ford.” 77 J. Lockhart, of Uniontown, wrote that the celebration was 
two-fold: Sabbath-school and national. The Reverends Mr. Beach 
of Olathe and Mr. Storrs of St. Louis spoke for the school; Dr. W. A. 
Brown and the Hon. P. Graves of Uniontown were the orators. The 
collation, “of the luxuries of life,” provided by the women, was abun- 
dant, the sixty-foot table being burdened at four different times."® 
The number of groceries in Uniontown surprised the visiting editor, 
&. N. Wood, who journeying on, had tea in Olathe and arrived at 
Shawnee at dark. There at the Shawnee House a large cotillion party 
was “trip[p]ing the light fantastic toe” to the tune of “Washington’s 
Grand March.” White folk and Indians united in the dance. “At 
midnight we ‘set down’ (or rather stood up) to one of the best sup- 
pers ever gotten up in Kansas.” At one or two o’clock he retired, 
this time to a couch. 

Another traveler in the territory in 1859, the Rev. Nathan Taylor, 
wrote that “on Monday morning about 5 o’clock, in company with 
a number of others, en route for Leroy, to celebrate the 4th, I started 
[from Ottumwa and] got to Bro. Earnhea[r]ts at 2 o’clock.” The 
day being remarkably warm, the traveler was exceedingly glad to 
reach a place where he might rest his weary limbs and refresh his ex- 
hausted frame. So, he presumed, was Bill, his horse.”® 

One-year-old Humboldt planned a celebration on a large scale, to 
“wind up” with a ball at the Humboldt House, kept by Barbee and 
Sphar. Invitation cards went out to citizens of southern Kansas.*° 

Fort Scott boasted cf a “vast concourse” collecting in the Plaza in 
the early morning of the holiday to hear roaring cannon, spirit-stir- 
ring drums, ear-piercing fife, exploding Chinese crackers, and shout- 
ing, laughing youth. At 11 o’clock the people marched to martial 
music to grounds set apart for formal, patriotic exercises. Next they 
“addressed themselves” to a dinner spread by “the fair ones” on 
board tables that groaned with substantials and delicacies. Then 
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they listened to fourteen regular toasts, each of which was followed 
by different patriotic music. Two toasts were singularly appropriate: 

Our Own Kansas—Emancipated from the reckless domination of unprin- 
cipled demagogues and their minions of both extremes. . . . Music, “Rural 
Felicity.” 

The Union of the States——Forever palsied be the hand, that would seek to 

break the ties which bind them in a sacred brotherhood. . . . Music, “Firm 
United Let Us Stand.” 
At dusk the assembly dispersed, some to their homes, some to the 
ball and banquet in the Fort Scott Hotel. There the gallant and gay 
from every part of Bourbon county, “chased the glowing hours with 
flying feet, until after the ‘wee short hour ayont the twal.’” So suc- 
cessful was the day’s entertainment that visitors went away believ- 
ing “that a portion at least, of the citizens of Fort Scott, were neither 
Borper RvuFFIANSs nor JAYHAWKERS.” *! 

Linn county communities with the exception of Brooklin united in 
one celebration in a grove one and one-half miles from Moneka. The 
people were “well-dressed, respectable and intelligent,” a large por- 
tion being “fine looking women.” T. Dwight Thacher of Lawrence 
was the orator, using for his theme not the freedom of the American 
nation but the manner of acquiring that freedom. A military band 
furnished stirring music. Over 800 people partook of the free dinner 
served from long tables arranged to enclose a circle and “tastefully 
adorned” with bouquets of wild prairie flowers. John O. Wattles was 
toastmaster. The sentiments were “piquant and appropriate.” One, 
to Capt. James Montgomery as “a model hero of modern times,” 
elicited rapturous cheers. Montgomery, as marshal of the day, re- 
sponded, reviewing the struggle of southeastern Kansas to become 
free of the slave power. No man stood higher in Linn county, said 
the visiting editor-orator, “than the brave though persecuted James 
Montgomery.” §? 

Leavenworth had a hot, oppressive Fourth. To the Lawrence cor- 
respondent, “Wauzee,” the city only half-roused from its Van Wink- 
lish dormancy for any of the holiday events. The firing of cannon 
preceded “the plumed troop, the neighing steed and all the quality, 
pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” visible from the 
Esplanade. Then people whistled “Yankee Doodle,” eulogized the 
flag, glorified the American eagle, and tried to drown their own dis- 
comfort in sherry cobblers and lager. At noon the city ran out of ice 
and the von Swartz thermometer “bust.” The Hibernian Associa- 
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tion dancing upon the hills beyond South Leavenworth looked like 
water-nymphs. “Towards evening three small boys let off a fire- 
cracker, and a gentleman on Delaware street attempted to read the 
Declaration of Independence but relapsed into a placid slumber on 
arriving at the seventh line.” A Dutchman tried to institute a sau- 
sage lottery but his speculation fizzled. At the National at night, in 
a performance of Macbeth, Shakespeare shared the fate of Duncan 
and Banquo.** 

At the Delaware crossing of the Kaw river a volunteer orator en- 
tertained his “feller-citizens” with the question as to who “on this 
prognostic anniversary” can sit supinely down and not revert “to the 
great epochs of the Revolution—to the blood be-spangled plains of 
Bunker Hill, Lexington, New Orleans, Boney Vista, and Black 
Jack,” and not follow the heroes of those times to the enjoyment of 
present-day privileges that “fall like heavenly dew on every Ameri- 
can citizen, from the forests of Maine to the everglades of Florida, 
and from the fisheries of the Atlantic coasts to the yellow banks of 
Pike’s Peak.” Cheers and prolonged shouts followed each local allu- 
sion. Then the crowd repaired to the corner grocery for a free treat.** 

Atchison kept the Fourth in two ways in 1859. Business men gen- 
erally closed their shops. The Sunday schools had a procession un- 
der the direction of Gen. S. C. Pomeroy to a grove for exercises and 
“a sumptuous dinner . . . for Old and Young America.” In 
the evening “the beauty and fashion of the city” joined in a dance at 
the Massasoit House.*® 

Elwood had exercises of more political significance than any other 
Kansas community. F. P. Stanton was the orator of the day. D. W. 
Wilder read the Declaration of Independence. Plans for the day 
were elaborate. A salute of 33 guns and the ringing of bells an- 
nounced the advent of the Fourth, and fireworks at night concluded 
the entertainment. The ferry ran free, allowing every one to cross 
and recross with “not a cent out.” The “good old-fashioned Free 
Dinner” was provided by city council appropriation and citizen sub- 
scription. Although the wide reputation of the orator did not actu- 
ally draw so large an attendance as Elwood had prepared for, the 
great mass of citizens “from our own back country” gratified the 
editor who wrote in approval of ex-Secretary Stanton, his ability, 
and most of his utterances, but not of his position on slavery. Ref- 
erence to slavery as “God-ordained” and as of “temporary service”’ 

83. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 16, 1859, letter dated July 5 and signed ‘“Wauzee.” 


84. The Kansas News, Emporia, July 30, 1859. 
85. Atchison Union, July 2, 9, 1859. 
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to the nation, led the editor to conclude the oration would not meet 
with general approval in the North or in the South. 

The orator had argued, however, that the institution would ulti- 
mately disappear; the political constitution of the people, he said, 
would do away with it as an obstacle to progress. He would now 
leave the disputed question to the territories to be settled, there as 
elsewhere, by the people; “even if this [privilege] be not a matter of 
absolute right, it is a small concession to be made for the sake of 
peace and harmony.” He added that he did not believe that the 
South would ever re-open the African slave trade to “fill our country 

with cannjbal Africans.” At the end he urged upon the 
people forbearance for the sake of the Union, in emulation of the 
spirit of its founders.** 

The observance farthest west in 1859 was in Denver. W. H. 
Goode, who spent his third Fourth of July in Kansas territory there, 
wrote of the occasion as “the first Rocky Mountain celebration of 
our national independence.” The formal exercises consisted of 
prayer, reading of the Declaration of Independence, “a chaste and 
appropriate oration,” enlivening band music, and a _ benediction. 
Absence of all drinking, swearing, and carousing was gratifying to 
the missionary who elsewhere described Denver as having 150 
houses and shanties with liquor stands in abundance and gambling 
on large scale.8* Near Golden City, A. F. Garrison, writing on 
July 4, however, did not even note the significance of the day, so 
impressed was he by the thrifty scene around Gregory’s diggings 
where within six square miles there were from 400 to 600 cabins, 
and where at least 10,000 men were at work mining daily from 
$30,000 to $50,000. Toward Jackson’s diggings, Sylvester Davis 
noted that “the Miners burnt some Powder this Morning but worked 
about all day & some of them untill 12 o’clock at night.” Prospect- 
ing had not paid in this neighborhood, yielding but 10 to 30 cents 
the pan.®® Still in the Rockies but farther west, en route from 
Laramie to South Pass, on his overland journey, Horace Greeley 
spent an unhappy Fourth, being ill from having drunk bad creek 
water and from having lost his trunk and carpet bag in Sweetwater 
river. “I would rather have sunk a thousand dollars there,” he 
wrote.*° 


86. The Elwood Free Press, June 25, July 2, 9, 1859; New York Daily Tribune, July 11, 
18, 23, 1859. 

87. Goode, William H., Outposts of Zion . . . (Cincinnati, 1864), pp. 420-422. 

88. New York Daily Tribune, July 21, 1859. 

89. “Diary of Sylvester Davis,’ April 21 to October 27, 1859.—New Mezico Historical 
Review, Santa Fe, N. M., v. VI, pp. 397, 398, entries of July 4, 5, 1859. 


90. Greeley, Horace, An Overland Journey, From New York to San Francisco, in the Sum- 
mer of 1859 (C. M. Saxton, Barker, & Co., New York, 1860), pp. 186, 187. 
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1860 


A band of FREEMEN we go forth 
To battle with the foe; 
From East to West, from South to North, 
We'll lay the monster low: 
We'll lay the monster low,—hurrah! 
We'll lay the monster low; 
From East to West, from South to North, 
We'll lay the monster low. 
—R. Thayer® 


In 1860 the approaching national campaign colored the Fourth of 
July celebrations throughout the country, including the territory 
of Kansas. The Philadelphia (Pa.) Ledger noted that “the penny- 
a-liners who write Fourth of July orations to order” found the de- 
mand limited this year.** At the North, however, there was no 
dearth of patriotic talk, of slightly more independent origin. As 
ever before, it all reverted to the “Faith of the Fathers,” expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence, but the reversions now were 
avowedly political and Republican. In the campaign documents 
of the new party the penny-a-liners might well have found their 
rival in the North. At the South, though, the Fourth of July had 
lost its natural savor. The principles of the Declaration no longer 
had significance enough there for sincere remembrance. Notations of 
Southern holiday events were, in consequence, few and but doubt- 
fully patriotic. 

Kansas was still a bone of political contention. Two successive 
federal administrations had failed to make her a slave state. The 
house had now voted to admit the territory under her own consti- 
tution, but the senate committee on territories, under the chair- 
manship of Sen. James S. Green, refused to recommend the bill 
unless the boundaries were changed to include again the Rocky 
Mountain gold region. He claimed Kansas would be a weak, in- 
efficient state without the western desert. The Republicans as- 
serted this position was but a “low pettifogging trick” of the Sham 
Democratic party, the real reason for their opposition lying in Kan- 
sas’ having “turned out not only a Free-Labor but a Republican 
State.” “To make her stretch like a tape-worm over tens of thou- 
sands of square miles of woodless, waterless desert, . . . con- 
secrated by eternal fitness as well as immemorial use to the lean 
wolf, the prairie-dog, and the rattle-snake,” was to Horace Greeley, 


91. From “Freedom's Battle Song.” 
92. New York Daily Tribune, July 7, 1860. 
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“a dodge at once atrocious and contemptible.” The people of would- 
be Kansas had by their constitutional action, rejected this naked 
waste; the Pike’s Peakers were vehemently repugnant to the idea of 
being linked at all in statehood with Kansas. To the editor, the 
senatorial plan was but a flimsy, transparent “thimble-rig” of the 
Democratic party to continue the wholesale system of fraud begun 
in the squatter-sovereignty clause of the Kansas-Nebraska bill.” 
Silence on the Fourth of July, 1860, was, therefore, expedient for 
the Democrats; but so nearly did public sentiment through the 
North approach unanimity with the main doctrines of the Republi- 
can party that spokesmen generally felt it no discourtesy there to 
speak out. So germane to the occasion were their views that they 
believed they spoke the truth, not as partisans but as brothers. 

Massachusetts boasted of keeping the Fourth better than any 
other section of the country. Edward Everett, in a right-about-face 
now declared the American experiment successful. George Lunt at- 
tributed all progressive social and political revolutions to the free 
discussion provided by the press. C. F. Adams saw an excellent 
opportunity to crush out squatter sovereignty and all its supporters. 
Henry Wilson agreed with Lincoln that we must as a nation regard 
slavery as wrong. Charles Sumner thought that the time had come 
to make “natural rights . . . legal rights.” * 

Lincoln’s son, Robert, read the Declaration of Independence at 
Stratham Hill, N. H.® At Montpelier, Vt., a small girl remembered 
that Kansas deserved a banner in the circlet of “thirty-four.” * 
New York was variously mindful of the national anniversary in 
1860. Celebrations ranged from tight-rope ascensions in fire over 
Niagara to jubilant praise of liberty. Newspaper correspondence 
revived Douglas’ remark that the signers of the Declaration must 
have referred to the white race alone and not to the African in 
declaring all men created free and equal. G. W. Curtis, in “The 
Faith of the Fathers,” declared that the equality of men was the 
eternal, essential American idea. ®* At North Elba friends of free- 
dom from far and wide gathered over the grave of John Brown. 
Thaddeus Hyatt was the orator; Richard J. Hinton also spoke as 
an Abolitionist. °* 


93. Ibid., June 7, 9, 1860. 


94. Ibid., July 7, 9, 10, 1860. See articles quoting C. F. Adams, G. W. Curtis and 
Charles Sumner, 


95. Ibid., July 7, 1860; Elwood Free Press, July 21, 1860. 


96. Hutchinson, Wm., letter dated July 16, 1860, in Vermont Watchman, Montpelier.— 
“Scrapbook of Wm. Hutchinson,” v. II, in library, Kansas State Historical Society. 


97. New York Daily Tribune, June 27, 29, July 9, 1860. 
98. Ibid., July 12, 1860; The Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, August 4, 1860. 
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In far-away California the Rev. T. Starr King believed the United 
States was now “in the forenoon of the glorious day.” ® In Ne- 
braska territory, however, an inglorious Indian raid characterized 
this Fourth, Sioux Indians attacking and destroying the Pawnee 
village at Genoa when nearly all the Pawnee braves were absent.” 

In the South the press generally wrote extravagantly of light- 
hearted, care-free celebrations,’®! but The Tobacco Plant of Clarks- 
ville, Va., hoped the case of the master who on July 4 whipped his 
Negro woman Jane to death, tying her to a tree at eight o’clock and 
flogging her at intervals until eleven o’clock, would appear less 
shocking and barbarous when the facts were known. *? In Wash- 
ington President Buchanan passed the Fourth in the executive man- 
sion, unintruded upon “by the people, being left to seriously con- 
template the present distracted state of the country, and the dis- 
grace which his unfortunate Administration has brought upon it.” 1° 

Within Kansas territory itself twenty-five communities are re- 
corded as having planned to keep the day appropriately. William 
Hutchinson wrote that the observances were wanting in enthusiasm, 
the citizens naturally asking, “What have we as Kansas men to 
celebrate on that day?” 1®* Nevertheless, editors and orators reas- 
serted the American principles of 1776, and they urged the incul- 
cation in territorial youth of the same eighty-four old doctrines. 
Through May and June the local press agitated suitable celebration. 
Topeka wanted an old-fashioned festival to kindle anew the fires 
of patriotism and to show her loyalty to the union; she also feared 
that otherwise her youth would “find a place of deposit for a couple 
of hundred dollars in loose change, in Auburn, Tecumseh, or some 
other sea-port.” 1° The “Southerners” at Indianola who had found 
out for what the Fourth was remarkable had fixed for “one grand 
celebration” to dedicate their lives anew to the glorious cause.’ 
Burlington tried to make every man and woman a committee of one 
to impress holiday visitors with its hospitality; for guidance of its 
youth, the editor wanted to “let the germs be inoculated with the 
ideas of Union, Liberty, and Progress!” 1°? The editor of the Fort 

99. Emporia News, March 16, 1861. 

100. The Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, August 11, 1860. 

101. New York Daily Tribune, July 9, 1860; Fort Scott Democrat, September 29, 1860 

102. New York Daily Tribune, July 18, 1860. 

103. Ibid., July 7, 1860, a reprint from The Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


104. Hutchinson, Wm., correspondence dated July 7, 1860, over signature of ‘“‘Vigil,”’ to 
Chicago Press and Tribune, in “Scrapbook of Wm. Hutchinson,” y. II. 


105. Topeka Tribune, May 19, June 9, 16, 1860. 
106. Ibid., June 23, 1860. 
107. The Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, June 9, 30, 1860. 
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Scott Democrat explained that the “lack of matter in this week’s 
paper” was due to its being Fourth of July week.’ Iola planned 
magnificently to entertain a “multitude,” including the citizens of 
Fort Scott. For its “dancing men” it arranged a cotillion party, as 
did Mound City.’°° In Lawrence one editor would “upon this na- 
tional Sabbath, let us ‘to the law and to the testimony’ to establish 
us immovably in the faith of our fathers.”"° And Wyandotte 
would assemble its patriots to demonstrate the impossibility of dis- 
solving the union.?"! 

Citizens of Bloomington kept the Fourth of July, 1860, with much 
spirit, but without firecrackers or drunkenness. Convening in the 
walnut grove of J. C. Steele at an early hour, they had a morning 
program, a basket picnic, volunteer toasts, an afternoon address, 
and an evening dance. The morning prayer of the Rev. John Cope- 
land thanked God for liberty enjoyed and implored Him for the 
blessing to be extended to the millions in our own land wickedly 
deprived of it. The oration of T. D. Thacher *** embraced a rapid 
survey of the progress made by our country in territorial expansion, 
commerce and art, useful inventions, literature, including the press, 
and of the progress of liberal sentiments throughout the world dur- 
ing the period of our national existence. In a short, spirited address 
to children and youth the Rev. Richard Cordley inculcated the idea 
that character is at the bottom of all true progress and greatness. 
At noon the assemblage separated into a hundred little groups more 
or less, to enjoy unrestrainedly the foods each had provided. The 
toasts were to “The Day We Celebrate,” to “The Heroes of 76, 
and the Kansas Heroes of ’56,” to “The Pacific Railroad,” to “The 
Territory of Kansas and Its Natural Beauty,” and to “The Freedom 
of the Press.” The afternoon address by Judge John A. Wakefield 
was of political cast, in favor of Lincoln; the speaker knew Lincoln 
personally, both having fought in the Black Hawk war. The large, 
airy upper room of the steam mill was setting for the Independence 
dance.'"* 

Baldwin City also had a day and evening celebration. Students 
of Baker University were in high glee, tedious examinations just 
being over. At dawn of the morning of the Fourth “the boys with 

108. Fort Scott Democrat, July 7, 1860. 

109. Ibid., June 9, 28, 1860. 

110. Lawrence Republican, July 5, 1860. 


111. The Weekly Western Argus, Wyandotte, June 23, 1860. 


112, The Emporia News, June 80, 1860, said Governor Reeder would deliver the oration 
at Bloomington. 
118. Lawrence Republican, June 21, 28, July 12, 1860. 
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their Sunday coats, bright eyes, horses, drums, and other fixings 
were up, out, and eager for the sport.” At nine o’clock the camp 
ground and grove took on an academic appearance as college fac- 
ulty, students, a dozen or so clergy, and Gen. J. H. Lane, orator of 
the day, arrived for the forenoon exercises. Students described as 
“in fine trim for the rostrum,” delivered orations and read essays, 
interspersed with vocal and instrumental music, which was good but 
not adequate “for the open air on a windy day.” In the afternoon 
General Lane “did his best, and he can do considerable when he 
tries. Some of the ladies thought his eulogy upon woman a little 
suspicious, because so lavishly put on.” Later in the afternoon pro- 
cessions arrived from Prairie City and Blackjack. In the evening 
“Mrs. President Davis gave a party to the Philoputhean Society 
and visitors . . . which was a grand time.” ™* 

Three-year-old Blackjack gathered 800 or 900 enterprising ener- 
getic people from the surrounding thickly-dotted prairies for its all- 
day festival. At sunrise people began to assemble. At nine o’clock 
they raised a pole for the flag of the Union. The Sunday school of 
Blackjack, headed by the band, welcomed visiting Sunday schools 
with greetings and cheers. At 10:30 the Rev. Mr. Aspenwall of 
Palmyra made an address to the Sunday school children “replete 
with good moral instructions to the youth, and very appropriate to 
the occasion.” Dr. O’Neil spoke to them on the principles of civil 
liberty and the Declaration of Independence. At twelve Marshal 
S. H. Shaw and Capt. D. Fearer escorted the audience to an arbor 
where a free dinner was served under the management of Colonel 
Jewitt of Leavenworth. After numerous toasts, read by the secre- 
tary, the people formed “a grand march” to Baldwin City to escort 
the speaker of the afternoon, General Lane, to Blackjack. About 
thirty wagons, several buggies, and other vehicles, accommodating 
over 500 passengers, joined in the march. On their return all sat 
comfortably in the shaded arbor to listen to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, read by A. W. Smith, and the hour address of General 
Lane, delivered “amid the plaudits of his hearers.” **° 

At Gardner, Johnson county, the Hon. John Lockhart, in a Fourth 
of July talk, reviewed the history of American Independence, dis- 
cussed the obligations and responsibilities upon citizens of all times, 
and challenged youth to rise to responsibility from low positions as 
have Henry Clay, Thomas Hart Benton, Daniel Webster, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin.""¢ 

114. Ibid., July 12, 19, 1860. 


115. Ibid., June 28, July 19, 1860. 
116. Ibid., July 19, 1860. 
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The Fourth of July in Topeka, in spite of all preliminary editorial 
exhortations to patriotism, proved unusually quiet, most citizens 
going to neighboring towns for the day. A few family groups 
marked the occasion in their own domiciles, apparently believing 
that 

“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.” 117 
To the editor of the Tribune the day seemed so remarkably still that 
“unmistakable sensations of ennui were visible in all who 
were seen in the street.” Five packs of firecrackers and five rockets 
constituted the fireworks. “The most entertaining feature of the 
day was a spotted dog which we saw running down the avenue. He 
hadn’t any tail, but we thought he had ought not to be blamed for 
that, and remarked the same to a friend, who said he thought as 
much.” 148 In the evening the women of Topeka gave a well at- 
tended festival in Museum Hall from which they realized $60 
toward the re-erection of the Congregational church.” 

Celebrations near by that especially attracted the citizenry of 
Topeka were those at Tecumseh, Rochester, Indianola, and Auburn. 
The “camp ground” near Tecumseh creek, where a Methodist con- 
ference was in session “eclipsed” all other Fourth of July celebra- 
tions about. The place was a “gay, sprightly land of mirth and so- 
cial joy,” with a goodly gathering, ranging from rosy-cheeked juve- 
niles to grey-haired, wrinkle-faced age. ‘The Sunday school chil- 
dren of Topeka carried a “beautiful banner” made by the Topeka 
church.?*° At Rochester the people enjoyed a quiet picnic in an oak 
and walnut grove on the bank of Soldier creek; it was “just the 
place for a ‘feast of reason and a flow of soul.’” Indianola held a 
free barbecue in which nearly one thousand people participated. 
Both the food and the patriotic speeches were reported as abun- 
dant.124 A “phite” supplied part of the “phun,” in which Topeka 
folk invested heavily. Some Indianola gentlemen had engaged “W. 
Hisky and B. Randy.” !*? Samuel J. Reader reviewed the day’s 
events tellingly in his diary. 

. . . Up early. Fired cannon in town 10 or 12 times & played drum & 
fife. I blew on clarionet & flute. Shot revolver, rifle & shot gun. . . . The 


117. Kansas State Record, Topeka, July 7, 1860. 


118. Topeka Tribune, July 7, 1860. The Elwood Free Press, of July 14, 1860, quotes this 
story and in editorial comment says: ‘‘Now that was a celebration worth talking about. Good 
dog, too; but he hadn’t no tail. . . . And he was a spotted dog.” 
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flag rope cut. I helped carry water. . . . All formed in procession. . 
All on ground. Not seats enough. . . . Button prayed long & loud; then 
Jack Thompson got up and read his awfully sublime speech of 24 pages. Very 
tedious. Got done at last. Old Mathews got me to hold the drum while he 
beat. . . . A fat Rev. spoke a few minutes, then all to tables. I waited 
till there was room. Got bread and meat. Scarce at that. . . . A ball at 
Pucket’s. “Sarpint” here yet. . . 123 


Auburn varied the usual routine of a patriotic Fourth of July cele- 
bration by unrolling for the first time to spectators the “Panorama 
of Kansas,” a part of a 3,000 square yard canvas painting delineat- 
ing Kansas villages and scenery. “Auburn was all smiles on the oc- 
casion . . . winding up with a ball in the evening.” ?** 

Three-year-old Mission creek settlement, twenty miles west of 
Topeka, held formal patriotic exercises, followed by a bountiful pic- 
nic collation, “highly creditable to the originators, and still more 
satisfactory to the eaters.” A never-to-be-forgotten dance on the 
flowery green concluded the entertainment. The State Record de- 
scribed the event as “a real mass celebration,” every individual in 
the settlement being present to the number of nearly 300.1*° 

Emporia planned long for a proper celebration of July 4, 1860. 
Every one was invited to participate, even in the arrangements. 
Breckinridge (now Lyon) county was on hand en masse; Madison, 
Chase, and Morris counties sent numerous representatives. Among 
the officers of the day were twelve vice-presidents from twelve dif- 
ferent towns. The festivities occupied the entire day and evening. 
Three bowers constructed for the occasion provided shelter for the 
speaking, for the dinner, and for the dancing. People came “singly, 
in couples, and crowds,” from a 35-mile radius. From twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand persons were in attendance. A formal 
program occupied the morning. J. H. Watson was the orator. The 
dinner was “unexceptionable,” in kind, in preparation, and in quan- 
tity with considerable bread, beef, ham, and chicken to spare. Poli- 
tics had its place among the Democrats of Breckinridge county 
who met and moved to regard with contempt the appointment of E. 
Goddard, Republican, as deputy marshal of Breckinridge and Madi- 
son counties. A display of fireworks constituted general evening en- 
tertainment. Fifty couples of young folk enjoyed the dance until 
the “we sma’ hours.” High wind unexpectedly prevented the ascen- 
sion of a large paper balloon, constructed for the occasion by George 

123. ‘‘Samuel J. Reader’s Diary,” v. V, entry of July 4, 1860.—MSS. division, Kansas 
State Historical Society. 


124. Kansas State Record, Topeka, June 23, July 7, 1860. 
125. Ibid., July 7, 1860. 
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Wait. So impressive was the anniversary gathering of three-year- 
old Emporia that prospectors recently come from the states resolved 
to look no further for locations.!** 

In Manhattan the various religious denominations united in a 
Sunday school picnic on the Fourth. In the morning the children 
marched to the spacious, umbrageous grove of T. J. Roosa to listen 
to a program that was both religious and patriotic, to enjoy refresh- 
ments supplied by each family present, to hear toasts and senti- 
ments, and to participate in a “general sing.” At night Messrs. 
Beebe and Briggs gave a successful ball in the Peoples’ Hall. Messrs. 
Pipher and Newell assisted on the floor. The cool evening, the sil- 
very moonlight, the commodious, brilliantly-illuminated hall, and 
the temporary restaurant dispensing ice cream and other delicate 
luxuries all conspired to satisfy the seventy-five happy couples pres- 
ent. Many of the guests came from neighboring towns." 

Citizens of Wabaunsee listened to a Fourth of July oration, pre- 
pared on less than a week’s notice, by W. C. Dunton of the Man- 
hattan bar. After reviewing the establishment of the Union, the 
speaker read from the letter of John Adams of July 5, 1776, in which 
he predicted the celebration of the Fourth by the firing of cannon, 
by bonfires, and by illuminations. The speaker then praised the in- 
dividual members of the Continental Congress who “still live—live 
in our institutions and in the hearts of our countrymen.” The Man- 
hattan editor recommended the perusal of the elegant Fourth of 
July oration.!*8 

Junction City planned an appropriate celebration for itself and 
vicinity. A procession through the city streets was to lead to the 
park where a patriotic program was to take place. Maj. W. W. Her- 
bert was the chosen orator; he accepted but apologized, in advance, 
“for being, most likely, unable to entertain you on that occasion.” 
The procession was to return from the park to the hall where J. F. 
Schmidt would serve the collation. The toast committee consisted of 
Dr. J. B. Woodward, J. R. McClure, S. B. Garrett, and Sam A. 
Medary. The Fort Riley band was to render appropriate music.!”° 

At the residence of Harry Custard on Drywood, near Fort Scott, 
was an enthusiastic patriotic celebration. Under an arbor of refresh- 


126. Emporia News, May 5, June 2, 16, 28, 30, July 7, 14, 1860. Owing to business en- 
gagements Thomas Ewing, Jr., of Leavenworth had been unable to comply with an invitation 
to give the Fourth of July address at Emporia.—See letter of Thomas Ewing, Jr., to L. Weil, 
June 5, 1860, in “Letter Press Book” of Thomas Ewing, Jr., May 15, 1860, to January 8, 
1861, p. 88.—MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

127. Manhattan Ezpress, June 30, July 7, 1860. 

128. Ibid., July 28, 1860. 

129. The Kansas Statesman, Junction City, June 30, 1860. 
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ing shade were tables “laden with substantials and delicacies suffi- 
cient to have fed a crowd five times as large as the one there as- 
sembled.” In one corner the host dealt out ice-cold lemonade and 
other beverages to thirsty customers. M. A. Redfield of Vernon 
county, Missouri, presided over the program of several speeches, 
impromptu toasts, and music. Two of the toasts seem now of 
especial significance for the place and the year. 

Our Country—May she always be right; but right or wrong—our country. 

New England—The father and birthplace of Freedom, and Kansas the 

youngest child and pet. 
Fireworks intended for the occasion exploded accidentally but with- 
out injury to any one. “A merry dance in the evening, and a moon- 
light drive home,” wrote the Fort Scott reporter, “terminated our 
patriotic labors.” 1%° 

Iola had a model celebration with free barbecue dinner served 
from tables 168 feet long. Ice-cold lemonade flowed “free as water.” 
Two thousand people were in attendance. Good feeling was mani- 
fest. The procession at 10 o’clock, composed of two- and four-horse 
teams, was one and one-fourth miles long. C. P. Twiss of Iola was 
president of the day. William Jones was marshal. C. W. Blair of 
Fort Scott was the orator. Music by the Carlile and Iola glee clubs 
interspersed a program of thirteen toasts and sentiments. “A large 
and interesting concourse of ladies” gave spirit to the occasion. A 
“hop” in the evening at the Ross House, with “elegant refection” 
that was recherche, concluded the festivities.1** 

Wyandotte arranged for an assembly of patriots at Castle Garden 
in 1860 to demonstrate the impossibility of dissolving the union of 
states. The neighboring towns of Leavenworth, Atchison, Kansas 
City, and Westport were invited to attend. Gov. Wm. Walker was 
to preside. Salutes of thirty-three guns were to be fired at day- 
break and again at sunrise. A procession to form at Garno House 
under the direction of Marshal J. R. Parr and four assistants was to 
promenade to the grove where Gov. J. P. Root would read the Decla- 
ration of Independence and Wm. Y. Roberts would deliver the ora- 
tion. The Wyandotte glee club and brass band would supply the 
music. The grand national ball at night would be in Castle Garden 
Hall.182_ At sunset on the evening of the Fourth a severe wind and 
hailstorm sweeping up the Missouri river, blew down a building and 
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tree and damaged one span of the Kaw river bridge in Wyandotte 
and wrought considerable destruction in Quindaro.1** 

At Columbus, Doniphan county, the citizens on two days’ notice 
arranged a barbecue, a procession, and a patriotic program for the 
Fourth. By 10 o’clock the crowd gathered in the streets “bringing 
their gifts to the altar of their common country.” The brass band 
“discoursed eloquent music.” Dr. 8. Brown was president of the day. 
L. Silence read the Declaration. With “unalloyed satisfaction” the 
people listened to the orator, E. J. Jenkins, in patriotic vindication 
of the principles and purposes of the fathers of the Republic.1* 

Although Elwood began early to make plans to entertain three 
thousand visitors on the Fourth, it abandoned its arrangement in 
deference to St. Joseph. At night, however, it had a pleasant party 
at the Great Western, though heavy showers diminished the attend- 
ance. Through the day the town had the excitement of a robbery; 
one Hiram Howell stole a valuable gold watch of one Absalom 
Grooms and an officer was in pursuit of the thief. The Elwood edi- 
tor who spent the day in St. Joseph reported “the jolliest set of 
knock-downs we have ever witnessed. Knives and revolvers were 
scattered round loose, and everybody had a good time.” 1*5 

Monrovia planned a plain, unpretentious celebration. It invited 
the Sunday schools and some private individuals from Atchison and 
Grasshopper Falls. At 10 o’clock on the public square a procession 
of officers, children with their teachers, ladies and gentlemen on 
foot in double line, buggies, and wagons, moved down main street 
to the grove. They had ample supplies of ice-water and of food in 
baskets. For four hours, two before and two after dinner, “this 
large assembly of all ages, from the hoary head down to the nestling 
infant,” gave “noiseless attention” to the exercises. Rope swings 
suspended from the trees took the place of crackers and guns. Mr. 
Snyder, superintendent of the Sunday school and General Pomeroy 
of Atchison made addresses. The occasion seemed a general neigh- 
borhood reunion, so pure and kindly was the social intercourse.'** 

White Cloud also had a Sunday school gathering. Citizens, out- 
siders, and strangers joined in the morning exercises in the grove 
south of town. The Rev. Mr. Trickett of Holt county, Missouri, ad- 
dressed the children. V. D. Markham delivered the oration. The 
choir rendered vocal music. At the dinner “there were by far more 
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consumers than producers.” At night the Odd Fellows had a ball at 
the City Hotel, for which the ferry boat brought guests and a mar- 
tial band from Forest City and Oregon. The large company danced 
“until broad daylight,” July 5. The supper was “A, No. 1.” 137 

Atchison did not keep July 4, 1860, in any public way, but some 
of its citizens attended a pleasant picnic party in a grove on Deer 
creek. Others enjoyed events at Mt. Pleasant, St. Joseph, or Leav- 
enworth.!** One happening in Atchison, however, made the day 
memorable for the citizens who stayed at home. The steam wagon, 
built in the winter of 1859-1860 by Thomas L. Fortune of Mt. 
Pleasant, to expedite overland travel, made a trial trip on the city 
streets, July 4. The wagon was 20 feet long by eight feet wide, with 
wheels 12 inches wide and eight feet in diameter. Ornamented 
with flags and loaded with a crowd of anxious men and boys, the 
conveyance traveled along the street safely until it failed to turn 
a corner and ran into A. S. Parker’s outfitting house, breaking in 
the side of the one-story cottonwood structure. A second engineer 
then backed the wagon into the street and guided it into open 
stretches where it made a speed of eight miles an hour. On soft 
ground, however, when standing still, the ponderous wheels sank 
so deeply into the mud that use for prairie travel was impracticable. 
The spectators were disappointed, and Mr. Fortune, the inventor, 
was disgusted after his great expenditure of time and money.'*® 

New settlements in the Rocky Mountain gold region kept the 
Fourth generally. However far from home, immigrants there had 
not wandered beyond the pale of “that good old national institution, 
the Fourth of July.” “The best of spirits prevailed among the 
miners,” wrote A. D. Richardson to the New York Tribune, but “I 
allude to the animal spirits, and not to the atrocious whisky which 
circulated freely.” To the Lawrence Republican he said that the 
large amount of bad whisky made the hilarity somewhat boisterous. 
The exercises embraced orations and social festivities. Golden City 
decorated a spacious hall “with the aromatic boughs of the fir and 
pine, fresh from the mountains which overhang the town.” There 
addresses by former residents of eastern Kansas supplied the rhetori- 
cal patriotism and the women of Golden City provided an excellent 
free dinner. In Denver both religious folk and desperadoes marked 
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the day. Guns fired a national salute at dawn, at noon, and at sun- 
set. A procession of Sabbath school children, of Masons and Ger- 
man Turners in uniform, of ladies riding in a dozen carriages, and 
of band, paraded the streets to Parkinson’s grove to listen to an ora- 
tion by Mayor John C. Moore and to see the presentation of a flag 
by the ladies of Denver to the pioneer club. The president of the 
club, who was the oldest inhabitant, having actually dwelt in Den- 
ver “something more than twelve months,” responded. At noon the 
children enjoyed a rich collation. On the race course in the after- 
noon James Ennis, a gambler from Camp Floyd, shot and wounded 
John Teef dangerously. By aid of his fellow gamblers who gave him 
a mile on which to leave the country, the desperado escaped arrest. 
The episode made Denver consider formation of a vigilance com- 
mittee.1#° In the Pike’s Peak region Indian depredations had led a 
committee to wait upon the Arapahoes and to ask the Secretary of 
War for a government agent. “One humane individual was in favor 
of celebrating ‘the Fourth’ by ‘wiping out’ all the Indians; but the 
original suggestion was not adopted.” !* 


1861 


Yet better than they think men sometimes act; 
They strike for symbols, and the world gains truth; 
If these draw back the nation to her youth, 
With half her stars and all her faith intact, 
Something is gained to Freedom which we want: 
Each boldly claims for self a sovereign throne; 
And that “a man’s a man” ’s a truth, alone 
Worth some grand sacrifice, we widely grant. 
—A, P. C142 


The Fourth of July, 1861, was generally conceded to be the most 
important anniversary of the day in the history of the nation; and 
it was also the most significant for Kansas, for on January 29 she 
had at last acquired her statehood. Facing the nation was the ques- 
tion of its continuance as the United States; and confronting Kansas 
now was the responsibility of sharing in the military defense of the 
Union. Everywhere people awaited the dawn of the Fourth seri- 
ously. Even the gayer features of the traditional celebrations took 
on deeper import. Music was martial and prolific. Powder was no 
longer an idle plaything; flags, drums, crackers now evoked no 
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sneers; reading of the Declaration of Independence was no where 
this day a funny old joke. Liberty and right were real, personal de- 
sires today; and the sacrifices of the Fathers entailed actual human 
suffering. Every feature of the 1861 anniversary stirred active 
sympathy.'* 

The English press saw more appreciatively the full meaning of the 
situation than did the domestic writers. “Nothing like this Fourth 
of July,” said the London News, “was indeed ever before seen.” 
Hitherto the hot summer day had opened similarly from end to end 
of the Union. Although in the North young citizens had made the 
rejoicings and in the South slaves had draped the flags and put up 
the inscriptions to liberty which they could not read, both sections 
had too generally been content with a glorification in which some 
Pharisee exulted hypocritically in the free, united American nation. 
A few Northern Abolitionists had alone refused to countenance such 
deception. Today the whole North had come around to their point of 
view; and the Free States had risen as a man to defend the political 
organization of the country. The South, with its heads of families 
already in camp, now trembled between the alternatives of its own 
military despotism and submission to the national constitution; yet 
to its people, too, this Fourth of July, emblematic of danger, pain, 
and sacrifice, was “a proud and happy day.” '** In Washington, 
where military tents whitened every eminence,'** William Howard 
Russell, correspondent of the London Times, saw the incongruity of 
grave-faced men carrying long wands with bulging, bright-colored 
rockets on the eve of the Fourth that was to assemble the most im- 
portant congress in American history, the thirty-seventh. On the 
day itself unaccustomed martial pomp filled public streets as New 
York regiments passed in review before President Lincoln and his 
ministers at the White House. In the senate the President’s demand 
for men and money received silent approbation; congress “would 
have swallowed twice the totals readily.” The only gaiety was at 
night in the lamp-lighted camps of soldiers where crowds of people 
strolled among the lines or danced to band music.'*® “To us who 
war for our constitution and government,” wrote William Hutchin- 
son, who was one of the “Frontier Guard” chosen by President Lin- 
coln for White House duty April 18, “this anniversary seems more 
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dear than all former ones, while in at least thirteen states its prestige 
has become a mockery. . . .”1# 

The basic theme of spokesmen throughout the North was alle- 
giance to the Union. In the national house of representatives 
Speaker-Elect Galusha A. Grow referred to the Southern rebellion as 
“the most causeless in the history of the race.” The Union once de- 
stroyed, he said, would be a shattered vase that no human power 
could reconstruct. Lincoln, in his message, reminded congressmen 
that the Union was older than the states, it having created them as 
states and having procured for them, by conquest or purchase, what- 
ever of independence and liberty they had enjoyed. The very act, 
declared Alexander W. Bradford, at Mamaroneck, which brought the 
states into being, made the union of states perpetual. In New York, 
at Cooper Institute, E. H. Chapin recognized the right of revolution 
as “the last right of a crushed people,” but closed with the more re- 
nowned sentiment of “Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable,” and at the Academy of Music Edward Everett found 
“The sympathy of the civilized world is on our side . . . for 
the success of our arms.” !#6 

The border states displayed varying sentiments. In Columbus, 
Ohio, Samuel Medary, late governor of Kansas territory, and now 
editor of The Crisis, was writing: 

“What sort of a Fourth of July is this?” Let the inquiry go round and each 
one answer for his own conscience—like the sentiment “Drank standing and in 
silence” to the departed. 

But in the midst of death we look to a resurrection of greater glory. . . .149 
Later, in his extempore oration for a local celebration of the Fourth, 
the ex-governor asserted that the foundation of our liberties was 
built upon the ballot and not the bullet—that peace and not war was 
the basis of our human freedom. A holiday toast pronounced “Our 
Federal Government—very sick and consumptive. Old Doctor De- 
mocracy, her only hope for a cure.” °° 

Affairs in Missouri were uncertain. At Jefferson City, three weeks 
ago in secession but now a Union city, Col. Henry Boernstein, 
leader of the German population, made an Independence day speech 
in praise of the loyalty of German citizens to the federal govern- 
ment, followed by three cheers. In Kansas City, where “secession 
is not killed but badly scotched,” citizens had an all-day conven- 
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tional patriotic Fourth with procession, music, program, and picnic; 
Wm. Quarles and E. M. McGee were among the speakers. At St. 
Joseph the Second regiment of Iowa volunteers startled “sleepy 
Secessionists” into recognition of the day by firing 34 rounds. Flags 
waved throughout the day from turret and dome, steamer and coach, 
man and horse, until the city looked like “the flag-city of Missouri.” 
In the words of a little slave girl, “It was the Fourth of July all 
over town.” But the display made an older contraband “feel mighty 
onsartain bout tings now-a-days. . . . I want dis ting settled. 
Las year ole mass he git offered for me jist fifteen hundred dollar, 
and dis year, he git, may be, four hundred. I jist want de ting 
doned fixed, so as I be worth noting or full price: jist one or 
toder.” 154 

At Yorktown, Va., Thomas A. Phelps of New Orleans, another 
slave, was taking the settlement into his own hands. In a letter to 
his mother on July 4 he wrote: “I am well and doing well. : 
We are looking out for a fight on the 5th of July. . . . I have 
not time to write. . . . Good by to the white folks until I kill 
a Yankee.” 15? 

Kansas, “conceived in a storm and born in a wreck,” had not, 
according to ex-Governor Medary, been in worse condition to assume 
the responsibilities of state government than in January, 1861,!"* 
yet on July 4, the five-months-old state found war encroaching upon 
her southeastern border. Her western frontier was unprotected. 
Although her legislature had voted $20,000 to repel invasion, nearly 
all her men had enlisted and gone to the front and her militia was 
unarmed and inefficient. Rebel spies were trying to bribe Indians 
into secession service. But at last the prospect for crops was good. 
With plenty to eat Kansas hoped she was done bleeding and done 
begging, and ready to begin living like her elder sister states.’™* 
Today her first senators-elect were being sworn into the United 
States congress, James H. Lane for the short term and Samuel C. 
Pomeroy for the long.**> For six weeks local editors urged upon 
Kansans suitable celebration of the national birthday as due the 
Union from its youngest member. When South Carolina by legis- - 
lative act erased the Fourth of July from her list of holidays, Sol. 
Miller of White Cloud plead for reverent celebration of the anni- 
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versary by “every loyal city, town and hamlet throughout the 
land.” %* Said the Fort Scott Democrat, of June 8, “Cottondom 
has ignored the Fourth of July, let us not forget it.” The Emporia 
News, June 29, longed to hear of the Northern army’s hanging the 
great traitor, Jeff Davis, in the streets of Richmond or Montgomery. 
In Atchison, though business was dull and prospects were not at all 
flattering, W. H. Adams urged a local celebration creditable to the 
city.157 The Kansas State Journal at Lawrence was most persistent 
in its pleas, asserting that celebration in every town might smooth 
the troubled waters of the nation. Did not Kansas as a people owe 
some manifestation of joy and patriotism to the national flag, on 
this day receiving her glittering star, its thirty-fourth? 

Most communities responded to the editorial pleas. Printers in 
service in the First and Second Kansas regiments themselves issued 
a paper, the Clinton Journal, from a rebel office in Clinton, Mo.'** 
The Kansas First, arriving at Clinton that day, had raised the Stars 
and Stripes on a secession pole and fired salutes of thirty-four guns 
at noon and at three o’clock.5® In southeastern Kansas Captain 
Jennison with a force of “thirteen picked men well armed and 
mounted,” marched, on July 4, from Mound City to Fort Scott, 
en route to southwestern Missouri, professedly to form a company 
of Union men for the temporary protection of the Kansas border 
and of Northern sympathizers in Missouri.1® Kansans, however, 
both those in the regular army and those at home, were already 
looking askance upon this self-assumed authority of Jennison and 
Montgomery. The Clinton Journal of July 4 called them “lawless 
banditti” to be treated as outlaws. A correspondent from the Kan- 
sas Third, July 15, referred to them as “Jay Hawkers,” a name 
Montgomery and Jennison had made honorable with the friends of 
freedom but terrible to its enemies.’*! Leonard Swingley on July 7 
wrote that Montgomery’s men called their stolen property “contra- 
band of war” but appropriated it to their individual interest.’® 
Fort Scott itself had a gala military celebration. Frontier Guards 
Nos. 1 and 2 invited the cavalry company of Drywood and the in- 
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fantry company of Mill creek to join them in march and drill. The 
soldiers appeared neatly dressed and marched with “firm and decided 
steps” to excellent field music. Capt. John Hamilton drilled the cav- 
alry; E. A. Smith, the infantry. The companies were “mutually 
pleased with the Fourth of July and each other.” They had wasted 
little powder “in making useless din, it being deemed more expedient 
to reserve it for the enemies of our country.” ?® 

Topeka kept the Fourth of July, 1861, for surrounding counties 
and towns. Officials of the day, chosen from the “ladies and gentle- 
men,” included thirteen vice-presidents. J. G. Otis was the orator. 
The musicians, from Tecumseh, Manhattan, Auburn, and Topeka, 
rendered “vocal and instrumental music . . . the finest it has 
been our fortune to hear in the State.” Guns at sunrise began the 
day’s events. At ten o’clock the procession formed and moved to 
the grove near the river. There the formal program ended with a 
“dinner of baskets,” “seasoned with ice cream and social chat, lem- 
onades and jeu d’ esprit.” “The ‘wood’ was alive.” Under every 
tree happy, smiling folk enjoyed the rich picnic collation. On the 
warm breeze rang out the clear tone of a youth—“here’s where to 
get your hot coffee.” In the afternoon a trio of plantation dancers, 
contrabands from Arkansas, edified “de white folks with a regular 
‘nigger hoe-down.’” Fireworks filled the evening. A ball at Mu- 
seum Hall with supper at the Chase House, concluded the day. 
About 1,500 people enjoyed the events.*™ 

Over in Indianola Samuel J. Reader heard the cannon shots at 
Topeka, but he plowed until ten o’clock. The rest of the day he 
gave up to pleasure in his own community. After a good dinner 
he went to Pucket’s where he saw “a lot of carpenters men drunk. 
One said; ‘This is the first time I’ve been drunk in Kansas, and I 
tell you it feels good!’” Back at home Reader himself ate nuts 
that he found upstairs.’® 

Emporia editors for a month plead for local celebration of the 
national birthday in 1861, but in vain.’®* Seven communities there- 
abouts, however, kept the occasion in variously befitting ways. 
Allen (better known as Charley Withington’s), at the crossing of 
142 creek on the Santa Fe road, had a flag salute and discharge of 
rifles by the Waterloo Rangers, formal exercises, and a barbecue 
dinner. From 350 to 600 persons gathered around the 165-foot 
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table laden with meats, vegetables, and pyramids of pastries. An 
“entire ox, delicately roasted and brought upon the table whole,” 
was flanked by “roasted grunter” and flocks of chickens, roasted, 
stuffed and trussed. People ate “without remorse of conscience or 
fear of nightmare.” Water was the only beverage. Visiting women 
from Council Grove presented cakes to the Waterloo Rangers and 
to the Masonic fraternity of Allen. Concluding the daytime enter- 
tainment were toasts to the farmers of Kansas, who were to make 
the plain blossom as the rose; to the ladies of Kansas, who were 
“worthy daughters of the mothers of ’76”; to Gen. J. H. Lane, a 
brave man on whom the state had conferred her richest gift; to 
“Kansas—Her reception by the loyal States—the baby is always 
the pet,” and to Allen, the nucleus of a future city, and an aspiring 
capital of Kansas. From early eve to midnight the votaries of 
Terpsichore danced in a pavilion covered with boughs and enclosed 
with canvas. Then the host, C. H. Withington, and the Waterloo 
Rangers ordered the dancers to retire to tables groaning under good 
things to eat.1®7 

The people of Americus and Fremont held a joint celebration in 
the grove of Dempsey Elliott on Allen creek. “About 10 o’clock 
people began to pour in from all quarters, to the amount of from 
three to five hundred, with baskets, boxes, tubs, and trunks, filled 
with almost innumerable articles for the dinner.” The exercises of 
the day were a serious consideration of the welfare of the nation. 
Beginning with prayer for the support of the government and the 
liberties of the people the assemblage voted thanks to the states for 
having fed and clothed needy Kansans through the drought of 1860 
and resolved to uphold “the old ‘flag of our Union’ .. . at 
whatever cost and at all hazards.” They went to a sumptuously 
laden table and devoured the eatables with a relish; afterward they 
again came to order to give toasts to liberty, the birthright of man; 
to the common schools, the safeguard of our liberties; to the United 
States army, which, though “the mudsills of society,” would flourish 
long after the super-structure of Slavedom was demolished; and to 
President Lincoln, whose wisdom and discretion should enroll his 
name with that of the “Father of our Country.” The day ended 
with a ball in a bower sixty feet long.® 

Waterloo celebrated with a picnic, speaking, and music near the 
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residence of R. W. Cloud. P. G. D. Morton, of Chelsea, and P. B. 
Plumb, of Emporia, were the orators.?® 

Madison Center began the day by raising a Union flag amid 
enthusiastic cheers. The formal exercises included two orations. 
Women of the vicinity served a bounteous dinner, “in splendid 
style,” with “knick-knacks too numerous to mention.” In the eve- 
ning two talented violinists, E. J. Duke and Thomas D. Kelley, made 
the dance enjoyable.!*° 

At Elmendaro military companies from Hartford and Florence 
joined the Elmendaro Light Guards to escort the procession to the 
grounds chosen for the program. People gathered from every direc- 
tion for the event. Orations and speeches, interspersed with patriotic 
music and the richest of Kansas foods, filled the entire day. The 
speakers represented many communities — Elmendaro, Emporia, 
Hartford, Neosho Rapids, Ottumwa, Burlington, and Coffey county. 
Doctor Calloway of Burlington received enthusiastic cheers for say- 
ing that “the worst abolitionists on God’s earth were in the South! 
There they have abolished the Fourth of July.” When Doctor Haw- 
kens of Ottumwa offered to read speeches from Jeff. Davis and Gov. 
Henry A. Wise of Virginia, the audience gave three groans, followed 
by three deafening cheers for the Union. 

Citizens of Greenwood county enjoyed “the glorious old Fourth” 
on Willow creek, thirty miles south of Emporia. Formal exercises 
preceded a dinner. Judge Keyes reviewed the history of Kansas and 
praised the North for its liberality “in feeding us” during the recent 
drought. The warm-hearted citizens then gave three cheers for the 
Northern brethren.1** 

Chase county commemorated the day at Cottonwood Falls. Citi- 
zens to the number of 350 assembled at a bower on the public square 
where the women presented the board of county commissioners with 
an American flag, which was then hoisted on a sixty-foot hickory 
pole. The three rousing cheers for the Union were believed by one 
writer to be the heartiest ever given east “of the Rocky Mountains.” 
When the orators of the day failed to appear, 8. N. Wood of Council 
Grove substituted with a “short, pithy speech.” The Chase County 
Skirmishers, a newly organized military company, led the procession 
to a grove one-fourth mile distant, where the women had provided 
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. Ibid. 
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a free feast. A young beef, barbecued on the spot, and a table 100 
feet long, loaded with a variety of good things, provided more than 
enough to eat; the surplus was divided among the sick and the poor 
and the visitors who had brought no food with them. At night the 
dancers tried to out-dance one another at the home of the Journal 
correspondent, J. W. M., “until the crowing of the cock warned them 
that they were stealing time from the fifth to add to the fourth.” 18 

Council Grove arranged an anniversary ball at the Union Hotel 
for the evening of July 4. Friends everywhere about were expected 
to attend the party. Tickets were $1.50 per couple; in addition every 
one had to take care of his own horse, or pay extra if he had it fed 
at the stable. Friends in Emporia volunteered to join in celebration 
of this “day of our maturity as a nation.” 14 

The Fourth of July, 1861, was the greatest day ever known at 
Grasshopper Falls. Around 1,100 people enjoyed the events. By 
eight o’clock they began arriving “on foot and on horseback, in lum- 
ber wagons, market wagons, carriages and buggies drawn by gay 
and festive thorough-breds, sprightly ponies, plowing teams, or 
oxen.” The delegation from Oskaloosa and McClenny’s ridge, num- 
bering 34 wagons and headed by the Oskaloosa Guards, were met at 
the border of town by the Jefferson Rifles and three assistant mar- 
shals for escort. Delegations from the east came by way of the old 
ford, where two marshals awaited them; 74 vehicles crossed the ford; 
670 persons passed on foot over the high trestle of the new bridge. 
The most attractive group here was the Centre Sunday School of 
“121 counted individuals” preceded by a banner with the motto, 
“God Save the Union,” and followed by the Stars and Stripes. Ed- 
ward Lynde presided at the dinner and gave the oration. Patriotic 
toasts evoked short, pithy responses. At night “sweet music and light 
feet made merry hearts” at two small parties.1”° 

Out of deference to the celebrations of neighboring communities, 
Lawrence, like Emporia, refrained from any formal observance of 
July 4, 1861. Returning the repeated calls of country friends would 
improve the town folk, the press believed. Seven communities about 
had patriotic programs.'*® 

Lecompton kept the anniversary at length. A flag raising, a pro- 
cession, a picnic and barbecue, addresses, and toasts filled the day- 
light hours. The attendance numbered 800. At night Rowena Hall, 

178. Ibid., July 13, 1861; The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, July 18, 1861. 

174. Council Grove Press, June 1, 22, 1861. 


175. Kansas State Record, Topeka, July 13, 1861. 
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under the management of “Uncle John,” was scene of the pleasing 
evening party, where guests all had their money’s worth. 

The hotel at Minneola, having one of the best dancing halls in the 
state, held an anniversary ball in the evening, for which the pleasant 
drive from Lawrence promised good patronage. But one sentiment 
from the day’s events at Baldwin City impressed the correspondent: 

Jeff. Davis—May the number of his days equal the number of his righteous 
deeds. May his laurels be like unto Benedict Arnold’s, and may his death be 
surrounded by circumstances similar to those with which Virginia surrounded 
the death of John Brown. 

Kanwaca, Bloomington, and Clinton planned a joint celebration, 
the weather permitting, of daytime picnic and program at Jesse’s 
ford and an evening party in Judge Wakefield’s barn. Rain, how- 
ever, necessitated separate gatherings. At Kanwaca the Stars and 
Stripes waved from a staff 90 feet in height. Under a bower of rails, 
boughs, and prairie grass a large audience listened to readings and 
addresses by E. D. Ladd, Richard Cordley, J. 8. Brown, S. O. 
Thacher, and Judge J. A. Wakefield. Alfred Whitman delivered 
a poem written for the occasion by “Mr. Sanford of Mass.” At 
night 50 couples participated in the “rousing big hop” in Judge 
Wakefield’s barn. About 600 persons from Clinton and Blooming- 
ton assembled together in a beautiful grove south of Bloomington. 
“Neatly dressed . . . for a refreshing day’s pleasure,” they had 
a morning program of heartfelt song, of clear reading of the Declara- 
tion by a woman, Miss Gardner, of speech that “took” by the 
pedagogue S. M. Thorp, and of original poem by H. Greene of 
Twin Mound. Toasts and responses followed the picnic dinner. 
At the mill in the evening was an impromptu hop dance. 

The entire program at Blue Mound was patriotic. In formal 
exercises at noon the women of the vicinity presented a beautiful 
flag to the committee. Children of the Franklin Sunday School sang 
a patriotic song. Of the talks that followed, the oration by E. 8S. 
Lowman had fullest report; whereas celebrations of the Fourth had 
hitherto been an empty pageant, he said, the day this present year 
was an epoch in the history of the country, but constitutional liberty 
would be preserved. Following the program men, women, and chil- 
dren formed in line and marched from the mound to the valley where 
under the cool shade of an over-arching arbor a sumptuous dinner 
awaited them. More patriotic speeches by H. H. Moore and S. N. 
Simpson closed the day’s events.'*7 


177. Ibid. 
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At Mansfield, Linn county, one Mrs. Mitchell gave a “social 
party” at her residence in the evening. Leonard J. Swingley wrote 
of the pressing invitation he received from the hostess in person while 
he was at work in his harvest field in the morning. Of the gathering 
itself he said, “Their was but few their. however we had a very 
pleasant little time.” 1** 

Wyandotte displayed its patriotism in parades, processions, 
speeches, and toasts. The “grand feature” was an oration by Judge 
Gray which “had the ring of the true metal in every line of it.” Two 
of the toasts were timely; Judge Woodworth spoke on “The People 
vs. Jeff. Davis”; and L. S. Blachly saw in “The Comet” a special 
messenger from space watching over the great American contest; 
“Let the stars shout for joy when the glad word goes back, ‘Slavery 
vanquished—Freedom universal!’ ” 17° 

On the Delaware Indian reservation (near present Edwardsville, 
Wyandotte county) two missionary teachers, Clara Gowing and 
Elizabeth S. Morse, gave the Indian children their first picnic on 
July 4. Miss Gowing was in charge of the girls and Miss Morse, 
of the boys. The girls carried flags and the boys, drums. The boys 
were allowed to cross a creek for part of their excursion, but one 
had to be tied to a tree there for trying to hunt birds’ nests. For 
supper the group had bread and butter, carried from the mission 
house in a bushel basket, a few blackberries picked in the wood, and 
water from a spring. Afterward they sang songs, cheered, shouted, 
and laughed, and then marched home single file. “If making a great 
noise is being patriotic and comprises a good time,” wrote Miss Gow- 
ing, “surely the Delaware Indian children were both patriotic and 
happy. .. .”1 

Leavenworth summoned “everybody and his friend” to help in 
the public recognition of July 4, 1861. Organizations, benevolent, 
social, civic, and military, assembled for the procession. The fire 
companies followed in the order of their seniority. The Germans 
marched in a body. Five groups of local guards preceded a car of 
pretty, laughing girls representing the states with flags, flowers, and 
ribbons in the national colors. Two brass bands furnished the music. 
The parade was “splendid.” The oration by M. J. Parrott was full 

178. Swingley, Leonard J., letter to “Most worthy Friend Mollie,” July 7, 1861. 
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of “stirring eloquence and sound erudition.” The dinner at Planter’s 
Hotel ended with patriotic toasts and sentiments.'** 

Atchison had an all-day celebration beginning with the national 
salute at sunrise and ending with a cotillion party at night at the 
Massasoit House. People gathered early from all parts of the 
country. They came in wagons, on horseback, and on foot, with 
flags flying and banners streaming. Merchants had been requested 
to close their places of business, but they decorated the stores with 
evergreen wreaths. A salute of 34 guns at seven a.m. honored the 
states of the Union. So at nine a. m. in the parade, did the 34 young 
ladies representing the 34 states. The procession to the picnic 
grounds included the Kansas Mounted Rangers, the brass band, 
the Home Guards, “scholars” of the Sabbath schools, the civic 
societies, municipal officers, the orator, the reader of the day, and 
citizens. The exercises were conventional and patriotic, beginning 
and ending with prayer. John A. Martin read the Declaration. 
Albert H. Horton was the orator. The songs were “The Red, White, 
and Blue,” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” To the Home Guards, 
the ladies of Atchison presented a flag. The evening entertainment 
at Massasoit House was highly delightful. *? 

In spite of the desire of Sol. Miller to instill deep reverence 
throughout the loyal North for the national holiday, now discarded 
and scoffed at in the South, his own community had but small group 
gatherings and he himself celebrated by hoeing his garden. In 
White Cloud the Sunday school held “a very nice little pic-nic in 
the grove, . . . another party went on a pic-nic excursion on 
the Indian reservation, raised the American Flag over the Council 
House, and had the Indians to give three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes. .’ Many citizens of White Cloud spent the day in 
Hiawatha, where the military display of Captain Lacock’s com- 
pany evoked their praise.’** 

Kansas editors generally approved the Fourth of July observance 
they had themselves encouraged. Celebration had been extensive 
and the people solemnly appreciative. The Kansas State Journal 
found all the events of the day of high order. The State Record 
believed Kansas had demonstrated far beyond every other state in 
the Union her realization of the issue now upon the country and her 


. =. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 2, 6, 1861; Kansas State Record, Topeka, July 
18, 61. 


. 182. The Weekly Bulletin, Atchison, July 4, 11, 1861; Kansas State Record, Topeka, July 
13, 1861. 
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loyalty to the nation.*%* Some papers ventured criticism. The 
Weekly Bulletin, of Atchison, devoted its front page to printings of 
the “Declaration of Independence” and of the “President’s Message 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives, July 4, 1861”; 
then, in an editorial of one and one-fifth columns, it frankly dis- 
agreed with many of the President’s statements.'**° In “My Fourth 
of July Speech,” submitted as a letter to the Press, the correspondent 
“Loquacity” satirized the Kansas propensity for the superlative, 
obvious this early. 

is not Kansas a great State? The biggest prairies, the most buffaloes, 
the richest lands, the dryest dry weather, the wettest wet weather, the hottest 
hot weather, the coldest cold weather, the biggest crops of a good season, the 
meanest of a bad season; .. . the best farmers and mechanics, and the 
poorest; the biggest liars, and the most truthful men; the worst drunkards, and 
the most zealous temperance men; . . . the hardest winds, and the calmest 
still weather; the loudest thunder and the biggest hail; and the biggest brag- 
ging the world ever produced .186 


184. The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, July 11, 1861; Kansas State Record, Topeka, 
July 18, 1861. 
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The Ingalls Amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Bill 


Davw F. McFar.anp, Jr. 


I. THe Movement 1n Kansas Acatinst “Options 
AND Futures,” 1887-1890 


URING the years 1887-1890 public opinion in Kansas was 
aroused against speculation on the board of trade. There were 
a number of causes, but moral indignation at manipulations of the 
market was certainly an important factor. Wide publicity had been 
given to a succession of speculative deals of the worst order. In 1887 
a spectacular attempt to corner the wheat market caused the finan- 
cial ruin of many innocent persons. Widespread failures and panic 
were reported to have seriously weakened many Chicago banks. At 
the head of the clique which tried to gain control of the market was 
one Harper, vice-president of the Cincinnati Fidelity Bank, whose 
vain attempt ruined that institution. The thousands who lost their 
savings received small consolation from Harper’s sentence to ten 
years in the penitentiary.' 

The following year was marked by a successful corner in Sep- 
tember wheat, engineered by Charles L. Hutchinson, who was popu- 
larly known as “Old Hutch.” He began buying at 87 cents but 
made his final settlements with the “Shorts” for $2.00. At this time 
the opposition of the consumers to speculation was illustrated by a 
circular, inveighing against corners in foodstuffs, which was issued 
by T. V. Powderly, head of the Knights of Labor.2 The Hutchin- 
son deal of 1888 has been called the only successful “big” corner 
ever made on the Chicago grain market.* 

This success of “Old Hutch” inspired imitation and the year of 
1889 was one of great speculative activity. Unfortunately it was 
also a year of falling prices. All over the world crops were good 
and wheat surpluses piled up. In Chicago the receipts of wheat 
exceeded by a million bushels the largest amount previously re- 
corded. “Dollar Wheat” was no more, and by mid-summer quota- 


1. Taylor, Charles Henry, ed., History of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
(Chicago, 1917), v. II, pp. 749-758. 


2. Ibid., pp. 771-774. 
8. Boyle, James Ernest, Speculation and the Chicago Board of Trade (New York, 1920), 
p. 73. 
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tions went as low as 74 cents. Speculation did not cause this fall, 
but “trading in futures” unquestionably seemed more sinister and 
evil to the farmers, impoverished by the low prices. 

Throughout this period there was always a section of the press 
which raised a cry against the “gamblers” and asked for the passage 
of laws to regulate their trading. The Kansas Farmer was at the 
front of this agitation throughout 1887 and 1888. At the time of 
the Harper deal, in 1887, W. A. Peffer, editor of the Kansas Farmer 
and later a Populist senator, featured an editorial titled: “Some 
Men That Ought To Be in the Penitentiary.” In it he attacked 
the “grain gamblers,” speaking in particular of those who had par- 
ticipated in the attempted corner. “They are all bad men,” he 
wrote, “every one of them, meriting punishment under the laws of 
the people whom they defy.” He closed in the following words: 

Millions have been as feloniously abstracted from the pockets of 
the people as if they had been stolen by the aid of the bludgeon, the revolver 
or the jimmy. In point of moral culpability, the speculator who robs through 
the agency of a board of trade or a stock exchange is a far more dangerous 
member of society than the other species of malefactor who compells his 
victim to stand and deliver on the highway. . . . The fact that the law 
punishes the highwayman and the burglar, while offering no molestation to the 
speculator in his schemes, presents a grotesque commentary on the spirit of 
fairness and justice which is popularly supposed to form the basis of modern 
civilization.5 

The Hutchinson corner prompted him to several outbursts of in- 
dignation.* One of these ended as follows: 

That Chicago deal made it possible for many persons in other lines 
of trade to be robbed. That Chicago business will surely open the eyes of 
legislators to the importance of providing heavy penalties for all such schemes 
to make money at the expense of people who are not parties to them. Such 
gambling is more criminal from every point of view than the petty secret room 
thieving of the common gambler against whom the laws are severe. Let the 
people demand it and these high-handed robberies will cease.7 


Although this was emphatic and contained a positive demand for 
punitive legislation, it is not certain whether Peffer at this time ad- 
vocated regulation by the federal government. On another occasion 
he expressed warm approval of the campaign for a state law which 
was under way in Missouri.® 
During this period (1887-1888), however, most of the principal 
4. Taylor, op. cit., p. 798. 


5. Kansas Farmer, Topeka, June 23, 1887. 


6. Ibid., August 2, 1888, ‘“‘The People and the Gamblers”; September 13, 1888, “The 
Flour Trust’; November 1, 1888, “Farmer Smith, Again.” 
7. Ibid., October 11, 1888. 
8. Ibid., August 2, 1888. 
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newspapers in Kansas were apathetic or actively opposed to legis- 
lation of this character. At the time of the Harper deal the Atchi- 
son Champion DID propose a measure. “There ought to be a law,” 
the editor wrote, “making it a felony for any bank president, cashier, 
or other bank official, to speculate or use the funds in his custody 
for anything but legitimate banking business.” ® The recommenda- 
tion was a laudable one, but obviously its object was to enforce 
greater security in the banking system, not to curb speculation. 

More important was the attitude taken by the newspaper which 
was shortly to take the place of the Kansas Farmer at the head of 
the agitation. Marsh Murdock, editor of the Wichita Daily Eagle, 
freely criticized the apostles of the new faith. After the Harper 
scandal the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat had begun a campaign 
for legislation against “options and futures.” Murdock expressed 
his opinion of the crack-pot reformers: 


There is now an inclination on the part of a good many people to 
regulate and purify the affections of mankind by legislation. This class of 
people have concluded that speculation in produce and railroad and other 
stocks is very sinful, hence there is loud demand for laws to prevent these 
practices. It does not appear just how these speculators are to be stopped, 
but it is supposed the ordinary state legislature, whose members are supposed 
to possess considerable knowledge of option trading, draw poker and other 
devices to obtain money easily, will in their wisdom provide some measure 
by which the whole trade of the country will scoot along in the proper grooves. 
Of course there may be some hitches as in the case of the interstate law, in 
which no mortal man can tell who is benefitted, unless it be the railroads; but 
there will be a general impression that it is all right. If anyone objects to a 
law of that sort, he may be informed that he (the objector) is in favor of 
gambling. This would effectually crush him, and make the law right. Under 
this proposed law if a miller who believes wheat will be twenty cents per 
bushel higher next October can legitimately contract any amount of wheat to 
be delivered at that time; but if he should make the purchase purely for 
speculation he would be a gambler and subject to a fine. The Globe-Democrat 
is interested in this matter; perhaps it could tell in a case of that sort what 
were the miller’s intentions. We could not unless he were to tell us.1° 


It would be hard to find a more withering criticism of the type of 
editorial which Murdock, himself, was writing less than two years 
later. 

The change in his viewpoint did not come gradually, however. 
As late as November of the following year Murdock was writing 
editorials of a very similar character. On November 27, 1888, he 


’ 


published an editorial called “Supply and Demand and Prices.” In 
9. Atchison Daily Champion, June 24, 1887. (John A. Martin was governor at this time, 
je on - oversee his paper, so that the Champion's editorials were without their usual au- 
ority. 
10. Wichita Daily Eagle, June 30, 1887. 
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it he argued that prices were actually determined by the economic 
laws of supply and demand. He wrote as follows: 


The question then arises as to how the complaints of those who sell 
at low prices and buy at higher ones, in proportion, are to be remedied? State 
or national legislation can avail but little, if anything, toward affecting the 
values of commodities, and such legislation, when enacted can be often avoided, 
for there are many loopholes through which escape can be had. 

The cause of high and low prices, primarily, is supply and demand, which 
may be aggravated by manipulation, but the resources of the country are too 
great to permit the manipulation of prices for any length of time by any one 
man or any set of men. . . .1 


The argument follows quite closely the laissez-faire of the fa- 
miliar orthodox economic dogma, and is remarkable chiefly when 
compared to Murdock’s argument of a later date. 

It wasn’t so very much later, however, that the break came— 
fifty-three days later, to be exact. On January 19, 1889, the 
Wichita Daily Eagle carried as its leading editorial, “There Would 
Be No Mortgages.” Marsh Murdock had been converted. He 
stated flatly that the law of supply and demand was inoperative and 
had no effect upon the price of wheat. A few speculators fixed this 
price without reference to the rest of the population. The remedy 
was legislation, state and national. He took as his text a state- 
ment from the Newton Republican, “Wheat is worth a dollar a 
bushel in St. Louis.” Murdock exploded: 


Yes, and but for the manipulation of option dealers in the trade centers and 
their brother thieves and gamblers in Liverpool, who work in concert with 
them, wheat in the United States would be bringing, today, two dollars per 
bushel. This selling crops while yet unsown by the bears, this manipulation 
of “longs” and “shorts” controls the price of wheat and other commodities 
without any reference to the cost of their production or to the law of supply 
and demand. People can say what they please about such a system making 
cheap bread for the poor. The truth is few communities or classes are 
burthened on account of the price paid for bread, and the further truth is, if 
the farmers, the producers of this country, understood the hellish workings of 
this option dealing, really understood the power and far reaching influences of 
the tentacles of this devil-fish which sucks into its maw the profits of their 
labor, they would take every legislator in the country, including Congress, by 
the throat and never let go until the infernal business was wiped out. If the 
farmers of the United States were permitted to have their products subjected 
only to the law of supply and demand in three years a mortgaged farm would 
be the exception. . . 12 


These were strong words, due to be repeated again and again, 
and we can only wonder why Murdock was prompted to reverse 


11. Ibid., November 27, 1888. 
12. Ibid., January 19, 1889. 
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his opinions so suddenly and so drastically. With this editorial the 
leadership of the campaign against “options and futures” passed 
from Peffer and the Kansas Farmer to Murdock and the Wichita 
Daily Eagle.* 

During the spring the Wichita Daily Eagle reported the progress 
through the Missouri legislature of a bill designed to prohibit option 
gambling in that state. The character and prospects of this measure 
were lauded in an editorial early in May.** Somewhat later Mur- 
dock viewed the new law with thorough approval, and perhaps a 
little envy. “It would be a matter of much conjecture,” he wrote, 
“if indeed it should now turn out that ‘poor old Missouri’ had taken 
the first step in the destruction of that most precious of all steals, 
option dealing.” 1® 

In June he resumed the offensive, and on June 2, 1889, he pub- 
lished another violent editorial on the subject, “A Great Outrage.” 
This contained in particular one new argument (new to Murdock), 
one that was to be used again and again—the idea of “wind” wheat. 
This was based on the fact that the number of futures contracts 
vastly exceeded the number of bushels of grain actually exchanged 
through the market. “They (the ‘grain gamblers’) deal in ‘wind’ 
contracts,” he wrote, “and load down and depress all the markets 
of the country with millions upon millions of bushels of grain, and 
millions of pork and millions of lard which never existed in fact.” 
“Grain is not sold,” he concluded, “it’s wind; yet the competitive 
effect is the same on the price to the producer as if such ‘wind’ had 
actually turned into golden grain.” 1* 

This ingenious (or “ingenuous”) argument, however fallacious, 
was easier to reconcile with his former statements concerning supply 
and demand, than was the argument in his editorial, “There Would 
Be No Mortgages.” Another interesting development was the 
greater emphasis which he now placed upon national legislation: 
“Tf the producers of this country really realized the cost to them of 
sustaining this line of high-handed gambling they would camp 
around the national capitol until Congress had wiped out the evil 
power, and camp in such numbers as would menace the life of every 
individual member who should fail to act promptly and resolutely.” 
In January he had spoken of taking “every legislator in the country, 


13. Kansas Farmer, July 31, 1889. In an editorial, ‘“‘Down With the Option Gamblers,” 
Peffer referred to the Wichita Daily Eagle as leading the fight against option dealing. 


14. Wichita Daily Eagle, May 9, 1889. 
15. Ibid., June 30, 1889. 
16. Ibid., June 2, 1889. 
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including Congress.”” Now he expressed his doubts concerning the 
effectiveness of state legislation. “Ohio and Missouri,” he stated, 
“have both made efforts of late to wipe out the bucket shop busi- 
ness, but it is not believed these efforts will amount to anything.” 2" 

Throughout the summer Murdock kept hammering away at this 
subject, finally crystallizing his argument into a vehement appeal 
for national legislation: 

This option dealing is sapping the life-blood of every Western farmer, and 
it is time that our farmers demand a national law to prevent a few gamblers 
from making a price on their products.1§ 

He began trying to show that option dealing was responsible for 
other ills and asserted that the railroads were suffering from its 
baneful influence: 

‘ . It is time that the railroads take this matter up and demand a na- 
tional law for this national evil, and stop the wrecking of values on farm 
products, which have destroyed a traffic of the railroads and is sapping the life- 
blood out of our Western farmers.1® 
At another time he wrote: 

This species of gambling should be wiped out of existence. It is not bene- 
fitting the farmers, but it is injuring the railroads, and Chicago is growing rich 
at the expense of the whole country.2° 
This appeal to sectional interests was one of the most effective 
arguments that could have been made and it was frequently re- 
peated. Stress was placed on Liverpool, Chicago, and Eastern 
boards of trade. 

Murdock kept up his campaign, on through the summer, through 
the fall, and on into the winter. Editorials, letters to the editor, and 
exchange items kept the question constantly agitated. The Wichita 
Daily Eagle was everywhere recognized as the leader of the move- 
ment. Other newspapers, when they referred to the question usually 
paid tribute to the Eagle’s campaign. Frequently they reprinted 
Murdock’s heated editorials. The Topeka Capital, the Leavenworth 
Times, the Lawrence Daily Journal, and a number of the smaller 
weeklies gave favorable notice in their columns to Murdock’s efforts. 

The editors of the Atchison Champion were preoccupied with 
their attack on the “dressed beef monopoly,” and were not very 
favorably impressed by Murdock’s editorials. They commented: 


17. Ibid., June 2, 1889. Murdock did not distinguish between bucket shop and ex- 
9 Te and bucket shops are practically one and the same thing, only on dif- 
erent scales.” 


18. Ibid., July 20, 1889. 
19. Ibid., August 4, 1889, under title ‘“‘Score a Point For the Santa Fe.” 
20. Ibid., July 20, 1889. 
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The Wichita Eagle declares that “option dealing” is sapping the life blood 
out of every Western farmer. . . . There are “bulls” as well as “bears” 
in the grain boards, and last fall the “bulls” kept the price of grain up for 
months, giving farmers better figures for their corn and wheat. But the dressed 
beef monopolists are all “bears.” . . 21 
Speaking of Hutchinson’s corner during the preceding summer they 
had remarked tolerantly, “The old raider made heaps of money for 
himself and indirectly gave the wheat growers of this country a 
tremendous lift.” 7? 

Either as a result of the criticism in the newspapers or as a ¢on- 
sequence of general hostility to grain speculation many farmers 
refused to give information to the collectors of crop statistics. The 
Wichita Daily Eagle attempted to persuade the farmers to abandon 
such tactics. Murdock called the situation “An Unreasonable Scare”: 

The township assessors claim that they found it a very difficult matter to 
secure crop statistics from the farmers this year, especially of small grains, the 
farmers claiming that the statistics were used by speculators to bear the market. 
The wrong that they work their own county and therefore their own interests 
by such a course is much greater than any benefit that might possibly be de- 
rived from the other course. . . .%8 
This admonition failed to stop the obstruction. Almost a year later 
the Emporia Daily Republican noted: 

The farmers in a number of the counties of the state are refusing to give 
agricultural statistics to the assessors, upon the ground that it is furnishing 
information for the grain gamblers.24 

The farmers’ organizations joined in the attack upon the ex- 
changes. On the subject of crop statistics the Farmers’ Alliance, 
the most vigorous of the farm bodies, made the charge that the 
federal and state reports were false, and were manipulated for the 
advantage of speculators. As a remedy it proposed to collect the 
statistics through the units of its own organization. J. Fount Till- 
man, secretary of the national executive board, explained this scheme 
when he mailed the brethren blank forms for acreage reports. 
Under the circumstances this effort could hardly meet with success, 
but it is tremendously significant that such an attempt should have 
been made.*5 

In January, 1890, the Kansas State Grange and the Farmers’ 
Alliance appointed representatives to a committee which was to seek 

. Atchison Daily Champion, July 28, 1889. 
. Ibid., October 4, 1888. 
. Wichita Daily Eagle, July 17, 1889. 


. Emporia Daily Republican, March 15, 1890. 


. The Farmer's Friend, Iola, May 3, 1890. ‘“‘To obtain such information as to farming 
statistics in reliable form,” Tillman wrote, “we must depend upon such resources as are 
within our organization.” 
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some basis for the union of the two organizations. This committee 
adopted a platform which expounded the grievances of the Kansas 
farmers. Its third “plank” denounced speculation: 

We demand that Congress shall pass such laws as shall effectually prevent 
the dealing in futures in all agricultural and mechanical productions, preserving 
such a stringent system of procedure in trials as shall secure prompt conviction, 


and imposing such penalties as shall secure the most perfect compliance with 
the law.26 


This was taken as a model by many of the local alliances, and a 
flood of similar platforms was issued during the first half of 1890. 

These resolutions were soon followed by appeals to congress. On 

December 12, 1889, Sen. Preston B. Plumb, of Kansas, presented: 

a petition numerously signed by farmers of Kansas, representing that 

the present prices of agricultural productions are not only very low, but largely 

made so by reason of the speculation in those products carried on in different 


places in the United States, and praying for legislation whereby that practice 
may be prevented.27 


During the next three months more than forty such petitions 
were submitted to congress by various groups in Kansas. Two of 
these were presented by Sen. John J. Ingalls on February 13, 
1890, “praying for such legislation as will prevent the selling of 


futures in agricultural products.”?* Vinland Farmers’ Alliance, 
Douglas county, and Bethel Alliance, Cowley county, were typical 
petitioners.2® The campaign against options and futures rapidly 
approached a climax. The people of Kansas had placed the prob- 
lem squarely before their representatives in congress. 


II. Tue PouiticAL PREDICAMENT OF SENATOR INGALLS 


John J. Ingalls secured a third term in the United States senate 
without much opposition. It expired in 1891, an unfortunate time 
for any office-holder who sought reélection.*° The extended agri- 
cultural depression which had stimulated the farmers’ interest in 
economic issues had also tremendously increased their political con- 
sciousness. All over the country the debtor classes were howling 
for financial legislation, and the mortgage-ridden farmers joined in 
the cry. A platform adopted by a joint committee from the Kansas 
State Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance stated: 

Whereas, the financial policy of this government has been such that the 


26. Topeka Daily Capital, January 31, 1890. 
27. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 135. 
28. Ibid., p. 1268. 


29. Ibid., pp. 135, 154, 218, 296, 384, 538, 580, 727, 852, 854, 1045, 1046, 1058, 1153, 
1268, 1639, 1670, 1753, 1791, 1988, 2064, 2138, 2139. 


80. Connelley, William E., Ingalls of Kansas (Topeka, 1909), p. 192. 
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circulating medium has contracted until it is insufficient to meet the business 
demands of the country, causing a depression of agricultural industries and 
placing the wealth producers at the mercy of the money power; therefore . . . 


The first demand was for the issuance of legal tender greenbacks, 
“sufficient to meet the demands of the business interests of the 
country,” and the second was for the “free and unlimited coinage 
of silver.” * 

Of more immediate importance in Kansas was the question of 
mortgage relief. The increasing number of foreclosures stimulated 
the popular demand for some sort of “stay law.” Sen. Leland 
Stanford’s bill, providing for the grant of government loans on real 
estate, was widely approved in Kansas but was reported adversely 
by the committee on claims.*” 

The farmers, thoroughly aroused, demanded that congress act at 
once in their interest and pass the desired legislation. With an 
election approaching they examined critically the records of their 
representatives in congress. Senator Ingalls, they found, had been 
very active in securing the passage of pension bills, but he had 
sponsored almost nothing that was of general significance. He was 
celebrated for his speeches in behalf of civil rights for the Southern 
negroes, which usually contained considerable “waving of the bloody 
shirt.” He had a national reputation for being a scholar and a good 
speaker. He was popular among his fellow senators and more than 
once had been elected president pro tem. 

In one important respect, however, his record appeared fatally 
deficient. The Emporia Daily Republican included this item among 
its editorial briefs: 

Ingalls Speech 


The other day, an opportunity presenting when there was no other business 
before the senate, Senator John J. Ingalls arose and delivered the following 
speech in behalf of the depressed agricultural interests of Kansas and the West: 


A quarter of a column, completely blank, followed this introduc- 
tion! * C. V. Eskridge, the Republican’s editor, elaborated on his 
subtle gibe: 


“The farmers are down on Ingalls,” says an exchange, “because he has failed 
to secure any legislation in their behalf.” This is not exactly the truth. The 


81. Topeka Daily Capital, January $1, 1890. 

32. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 5919. Ingalls was particularly vulnerable 
on the mortgage issue. He was president of the Kansas Loan and Trust Company, referred 
to by his enemies as a “mortgage fiend deluxe.” The papers supporting him pointed out that 
his was the only loan company in Kansas that had extended overdue mortgages from year to 
year and had furnished seed wheat to needy farmers.—Streeter, Floyd Benjamin, The Kaw 
(New York, 1941), p. $12. 


88. Emporia Daily Republican, March 26, 1890. 
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farmers are down on Ingalls because he has not attempted to secure any legis- 
lation in their behalf 34 


Such was the ery, repeated in almost every attack upon the senator, 
“Ingalls has not even tried to get anything done for the Kansas 
farmer.” At a time when the “Kansas farmer” was interested in 
politics more than ever before in his life, it was a complaint that 
was extremely embarrassing to his candidacy. 

Senator Ingalls’ political misfortunes did not end here. His party 
was weakened by great factional dissentions that had been increased 
by recent political blunders made by the senator. Just before the 
meeting of the last Republican Presidential convention Ingalls had 
written a private letter which contained his caustic criticism of 
almost every possible Republican candidate (including the success- 
ful one, Harrison). Unluckily, the “Bonebrake letter” was made 
public, and many “good Republicans” were infuriated by Ingalls’ 
nasty comments about their favorite candidates. 

He was noted for the successful straddle he had hitherto main- 
tained on the delicate question of prohibition. But in August, 1889, 
The Forum published an article, “Prohibition and License,” written 
by Ingalls.** It failed to win the favor of either side. The ex- 
tremists among the Prohibitionists were infuriated by his admission 
that: 

. . The sale of bitters, elixirs, and other concoctions containing alcohol, 
hes undoubtedly increased. Malaria, indigestion, and other disorders have de- 
veloped in localities previously considered salubrious, and there is probably no 
town of one thousand inhabitants where a bibulous but discreet inquirer, if 
properly vouched for, cannot find, at his hotel, or the club, or in the cellar of a 
friend, a bottle of beer or a flask of whiskey. . . 36 
These critics voiced their suspicion of the senator’s sincerity, and 
recalled a time when Ingalls allegedly had characterized teetotalers 
as the “capons and epicenes of society.” *7 

The Resubmissionists, on the other hand, looked upon him as a 
traitor to the cause and bitterly accused him of presenting a grossly 
falsified picture of the status of prohibition in Kansas. The senator 
had written: 

. But the habit of drinking is dying out. Temptation being removed 
from the young and the infirm, they have been fortified and redeemed. The 
liquor-seller, being proscribed, is an outlaw, and his vocation is disreputable. 
Drinking being stigmatized, is out of fashion, and the consumption of in- 
toxicants has enormously decreased. Intelligent and conservative observers 


34. Ibid., April 1, 1890. 
35. The Forum, New York, v. VII, pp. 673-682. 
86. Ibid., p. 679. 

. Kansas Democrat, Topeka, August 5, 1889. 
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estimate the reduction at ninety percent; it cannot be less than seventy- 
a 5: 

The opponents of prohibition challenged his facts and his figures 
and called his conclusions “erroneous and enigmatical.” *® 

To top this controversy there came the publication of the “Coney 
letter.” It was another private letter of Ingalls which was used by 
his enemies in an attempt to show that The Forum article was en- 
tirely hypocritical, written only for the satisfactory check in- 
volved.“ Although there was actually nothing in the letter to 
justify this charge, it was used with considerable effect in the ¢am- 
paign to discredit Ingalls. As a result of all this agitation there 
were many Kansans in 1890 who agreed with the stranger in Ware’s 
“The Kansas Bandit”: 

I’m down on Ingalls now, for his position 
I do not think real sound on prohibition.*! 

In the fall of 1889 Senator Ingalls made an even greater mistake. 
He gave to reporters from the New York World his famous interview 
on politics: 

The purification of politics is an iridescent dream. Government is force. 
Politics is a battle for supremacy. Parties are the armies. The Decalogue and 
the Golden Rule have no place in a political campaign. The object is success. 
To defeat the antagonist and dispel the party in power is the purpose. The 
Republicans and Democrats are as irreconciliably opposed to each other as 
were Grant and Lee in the Wilderness. They use ballots instead of guns, but 
the struggle is as unrelenting and desperate and the result sought for the same. 
In war it is lawful to deceive the adversary, to hire Hessians, to purchase 
mercenaries, to mutilate, to kill, to destroy. The commander who lost a 
battle through the activity of his moral nature would be the derision and jest 
of history. This modern cant about the corruption of politics is fatiguing in 
the extreme. . . 42 
These were strange words from a senator who had been chosen to his 
first term because his predecessor had been suddenly exposed as 
politically corrupt. This interview was a magnificent blunder, which 
was capitalized both by the enemies of Ingalls in his own state and 
by the opponents of Republicanism throughout the nation. 

These issues and these blunders, however, were insignificant in 
view of the furious discontent among the farmers and their over- 
whelming demand that the government act immediately to relieve 

38. The Forum, v. VII, p. 679. 

39. Kansas Democrat, Topeka, August 5, 1889 

40. Ibid. 


> Connelley, Ingalls of Kansas, p. 200. 


“The Interview” (copyright, 1890, by the Press Publishing Conoene, the New wr 
World), in A Collection of the Writings of John James Ingalls, William E. Connelley, 
(Kansas City, Mo., 1902), pp. 496, 497. 
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their condition. Early in 1890 the Farmers’ Alliance approached the 
peak of its strength. Established daily newspapers turned over 
columns and pages to alliance news, and alliance papers—The 
Farmer’s Friend, The Alliance Herald, The Alliance Gazette, etc., 
etc., were founded in communities all over the state.** In the last 
week of March, 1890, the county presidents of the Farmers’ Alliance 
held a meeting at Topeka, to determine the policy of the organiza- 
tion. Care was taken to secure secrecy for these deliberations, but 
an “enterprising” reporter from the Topeka Daily Capital pene- 
trated the defenses, and that paper published a full account of the 
proceedings of each meeting. Delegates were present from sixty-two 
counties, representing all sections of the state. B. H. Clover, presi- 
dent of the State Alliance, was chairman, and Dr. 8. McLallin, editor 
of the alliance Advocate, was secretary.** 

After some discussion the assembly passed, by a vote of forty-three 
to nineteen, a resolution declaring against the reélection of Senator 
Ingalls. It stated: 

Resolved, Notwithstanding the fact that John J. Ingalls has represented 
Kansas for eighteen years in the United States senate, it is a difficult matter 
for his constituents to point to a single measure he has ever championed in 
the interests of the great agricultural and laboring element of Kansas, and that 
we will not support by our votes or influence any candidate for the legislature 
who favors his re-election to the United States senate.45 
The simple argument in this resolution had been used all over the 
state, with increasing emphasis, for the preceding three months. It 
remained as the basic issue all through the campaign. 


III. Leeisuative History of THE AMENDMENT 


The problem of the “grain gamblers” was taken to Washington at 
the first session of the fifty-first congress. On January 20, 1890, 
Rep. Benjamin Butterworth of Ohio introduced a bill defining “op- 
tions” and “futures” and imposing special taxes on dealers therein.“ 
It was referred to the house committee on agriculture, where it was 
amended slightly and returned with a favorable report.47 Although 
the measure was never debated it was widely indorsed by farmers’ 
organizations.*® 

. Kansas State Historical Society’s History of Kansas Newspapers (Topeka, 1916). 
. Topeka Daily Capital, March 26, 1890. 
. Wichita Daily Eagle, March 28, 1890. 


. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 706. 


House Report No. 1821, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 3182. The chairman of the committee 
on agriculture was Rep. Ed. H. Funston of lola. The committee was holding hearings on 
the Butterworth bill at the time. 


48. Wilson, “The Attack on ‘Options’ and ‘Futures,’ 1884-1894,” pp. 51, 52. (Unpub- 
lished thesis at University of Kansas.) 
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When Senator Ingalls introduced an amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust bill, covering the same subject, he seems simply to have 
copied the Butterworth bill. The language and grammar of the 
amendment were severely criticized during the course of debate. 
Ingalls answered: 

In exculpation I have to say that it was drawn and prepared by an 
eminent member of the House of Representatives. It seemed to me to carry 
out more clearly and more accurately and more thoroughly than anything I 
had seen the purposes I had in view, and I offered it as an amendment to the 
pending bill. . . 49 
The provisions of the amendment, furthermore, tally almost exactly 
with those of the Butterworth bill. 

Ingalls offered his amendment on March 21, 1890. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust bill was coming up for debate.°® The question of trusts 
and monopolies had been closely linked to the problem of option- 
dealing in much of the popular agitation. Murdock declared that 
any man who cornered the grain market “is doing more to injure 
the country than the combined forces of any power put together.” © 
Nevertheless, Ingalls recognized that his amendment was of the 
second class, and went far beyond the purposes of the Anti-Trust 
bill, as stated in its title. He moved, therefore, that the title of the 
bill be amended so as to read: “A bill to suppress and punish un- 
lawful trusts and combinations, to prevent dealing in options and 
futures, and for other purposes.” 5? 

Several other changes were being made in Sherman’s bill at this 
same time, March, 1890. Amendments were added to give labor 
unions and farmers’ organizations exemption from the measure.®* 
Criminal punishments, as well as civil, were specified in the John 
H. Reagan amendment." 

The Ingalls amendment, which proposed “to prevent dealing in 
options and futures,” began by defining those two terms. An 
“option” was understood to mean any contract or agreement by 
which a party acquired the right, without being thereby obligated, 
to deliver to another at a future date any of the articles named in 
the act. A “future” was defined as any contract whereby a party 
agreed to sell and deliver at a future time, any of the articles men- 


49. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2648, 2649. See, also, John Sherman's 
statement, p. 2562, and pp. 186, 187 infra. 


. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 2462. 
- Wichita Daily Eagle, August 18, 1889. 

. Congressional Record, 561 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 2463. 
. Ibid., pp. 2611, 2612, 2654, 2655. 

. Ibid., p. 2560. 
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tioned in the act, when that party was not yet the owner of the 
article. 

The specified articles were “wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, cotton, 
and all other farm products; also beef, pork, lard, and all other hog 
and cattle products.” Dealers in options and futures were required 
to pay an annual tax of $1,000, and a further tax of five cents per 
pound for every pound of cotton, beef, pork, lard, or other hog and 
cattle products, and twenty cents per bushel for every bushel of the 
other products mentioned. 

Dealers in options and futures were required to obtain a license 
for their trade from the collector of internal revenue. In addition 
to the annual tax of $1,000, paid in advance, they were required to 
post a bond for $50,000 with the collector. He was directed to keep 
a register, open for public inspection, listing every application for a 
license, together with the action taken upon it. The dealers were 
required to make a complete report of their transactions each week, 
paying at this time the additional tax on each pound or bushel. 

The penalties provided were: (1) A fine not less than $5,000 nor 
more than $10,000 for dealing without a license; (2) A fine of this 
same amount, or imprisonment for not less than six months or more 
than two years, or both fine and imprisonment, for making a fraudu- 
lent report. The act expressly provided that compliance with its 
provisions would not exempt any person from obedience to a state 
law.55 

Senator Sherman was not pleased by the additions to his measure. 
He complained that they were being offered as a means of defeating 
the whole bill: 

Mr. President, all I desire is that this bill, the object of which I believe is 
approved of by more than three-fourths of the Senate, should be treated like 
all other bills that have been carefully considered by a committee of this body 
and reported to the Senate. To attempt to defeat this bill by offering various 
other bills from other committees or from the other House on different 


branches of the same subject or on entirely different subjects, is not the proper 
way to deal with the work of a committee. 


He defended his own bill, as it had been reported from committee, 
and then attacked the amendments offered by Reagan and by In- 
galls. They dealt with matters which were not germane to the 
original proposition, especially the Ingalls amendment: 

. the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Ingalls] offers a bill which was 


framed by one of my colleagues in the House of Representatives, and the fact 
that it is pending there is a matter known and shown by the record, and it is 


55. Ibid., pp. 2462, 2463. 
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still being considered by a committee of that body. It proposes to deal with 
a class of contracts that do not have to do with production, that are based 
upon the idea that there is no production at all. . . . They are gambling 
contracts. If the Senator from Kansas wishes to introduce a proposition to 
prevent gambling in property that does not exist, to prevent agreements to 
deliver property without any intention to deliver it, that is one question and 
an entirely different matter from the one covered by the bill. That is a 
question to be considered by itself, and it ought not to be attached or an- 
nexed to this bill. 

There was, in addition, a constitutional difficulty, so serious as to 
be fatal: 

The Senate has no power to originate any form of taxation, and yet 
here is a proposition to tax in various ways these illegal contracts, with a view 
to deter them from being made, just as we imposed the tax upon the issue of 
State bank paper, in order to drive it out of existence, but still we levied it 
in the form of a tax; it was part of a tax bill, and the proper place for this 
proposition, so far as it attempts to levy a tax, is upon a tax bill. It would 
be proper upon the tariff bill when it comes to us, but it has no relation to the 
subject-matter of the pending bill. 

He repeated that to put such an amendment on to his bill was not 
treating the subject fairly, “unless the Senate wants to defeat the 
original proposition.” He announced that he would vote against all 
amendments which did not seem to carry out the object defined 
in the original bill. He protested that he was not opposed to the 
purpose of the Ingalls amendment, but that he felt its provisions 
should first be perfected and matured by the judgment of a com- 
mittee. “When they are so considered,” he concluded, “we shall 
have time enough to act upon them.” *¢ 

On the following day, March 25, 1890, Sen. J. Z. George of Mis- 
sissippi suggested that the whole bill be referred to the judiciary 
committee. Sherman opposed this motion, stating that a majority 
of that committee was notoriously opposed to his measure. He 
asked only that the senate should vote on the bill as it stood. The 
amendments, he said, could be considered separately: 

I believe that in a half-hour we can take the vote on the proposition 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Reagan]. If that be adopted, well and good. 
We can vote then upon the proposition of the Senator from Kansas [Mr 
Ingalls] and then adopt the amendments that are suggested on either side. 
Correct this bill as you will, and we can have a bill which, while it may not 
be perfect . . . we shall have a tangible proposition that we can send to 
the House of Representatives for their consideration, and in that way we can 
dismiss from the Senate of the United States, for this session at least, this 
question and controversy about trusts and combinations. . . 57 


56. Ibid., pp. 2562, 2563. 
57. Ibid., p. 2605. 
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Although he remained opposed to the amendments he agreed to ac- 
cept the senate’s decision. “Let the judgment of the Senate,” he 
said, “be carried out when expressed.” ™* 

Sen. Z. B. Vance of North Carolina also objected to the motion 
made by Senator George. He stated: 

Mr. President, I never have a bill in which I feel any interest referred to 
this grand mausoleum of Senatorial literature, the Judiciary Committee, with- 
out feeling that I have attended a funeral. . . 59 
The motion was defeated without a roll call. 

The Reagan amendment was the first to be considered and was 
adopted by a vote of 34 to 12. Ingalls supported it, although his 
colleague, Plumb, voted with Sherman and the handful of senators 
who opposed it.*° 

Next in order was the amendment of Senator Ingalls. He obtained 
permission to modify it slightly, in order, apparently, better to meet 
the objection to the bill as a revenue measure originating in the 
senate. The fourth section had opened with the simple statement: 
“That special taxes are imposed as follows . . .” He changed 
the whole emphasis by adding a short preamble to that section: 

That for the purpose of preventing and suppressing, as far as may be, the 
dealing in options and futures as herein defined, special taxes are . . 61 

Sen. George F. Hoar offered an objection to the all-inclusive na- 
ture of the measure: 

Literally construed, this . . . would prohibit a man’s grocer from en- 
gaging to deliver any farm product or articles in common family use. It seems 
to me there should be some limit in amount. 

He suggested an amendment to solve this difficulty: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to contracts for the delivery at any 

one time of articles less than $50 in value.62 


This change was accepted and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to, without a yea and nay vote. 

On the next morning, March 26, 1890, Ingalls made a few unim- 
portant changes in the wording which had been rendered necessary 
by a different enumeration of the sections. (Joined to the Sherman 
bill, section one of the amendment became section six of the com- 
bined measure. ) ® 


58. Ibid., p. 2604. 
59. Ibid., p. 2610. 
60. Ibid., p. 2611. 
61. Ibid., p. 2613. 
62. Ibid. 
68. Ibid. 
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The debate on the Sherman bill in the committee of the whole 
opened that morning. Sen. George G. Vest of Missouri, denying 
that he was opposed to the purpose of the proposed legislation, at- 
tacked “some of the particular measures which had been included 
in it.” The varied supporters of the bill made strange company, he 
said, charging that some of them were deserting the principles of 
their party: 


Mr. President, we have had a remarkable winter. The warm breezes 
of summer have kissed the flowers during all the winter months, and we have 
now in public affairs a phenomenon equally as startling: a combinatién in 
loving embrace between the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Vance] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman], while my venerable friend from Texas 
{Mr. Reagan], in a patriarchal and benedictory mood, stands by and blesses 
the alliance, and says, “Love each other, my children, and be happy.” Why 
I remember a very few years ago, when the oleomargarine bill was before the 
Senate, the Columbian eloquence of every Senator on this side of the Chamber 
—if I mistake not, including the Senator from North Carolina—was heard 
denouncing the use of the revenue power of the government as a police 
power. ; 

But what have we here to-day? Here is a bill that upon its very face says, 
as it stands now before the Senate, that it proposed to use the revenue power 
for the undisguised purpose of effecting police purposes : 

“That for the purpose of preventing as far as may be the dealing in options 
and futures as herein defined special taxes are imposed.” 

No pretense that it is to collect revenue, no pretense that it is anything else 
but the bald, naked use of the revenue power of the government for police 
regulation ; 

The Ingalls amendment, Vest charged, licensed and legally recog- 
nized an illegal combination which it denounced as opposed to the 
laws of the United States and all the states. The true reason for the 
senate’s support of this unconstitutional measure was fear of the 
Farmers’ Alliance: 


For myself I shall say nothing more about the Constitution. I am pre- 
pared to join the procession. I heard once of a hunting party who went into 
camp and made an agreement that the first man who complained of any dish 
set before him at the camp table should cook for a week. One happened to 
kill an old and very tough crow, and as he was acting as cook for the mess, he 
prepared it for the table, and every man swore it was the most delicious morsel 
that ever went into his mouth. The Farmers’ Alliance are cooking now, and 
there is no dish that can be put on this Senatorial table which will not go down 
with a gusto that will astonish any gourmand from the restaurants of Paris.® 


Sen. James B. Eustis of Louisiana objected to the measure in the 
interests of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 


65. The Ingalls amendment had been adopted without much discussion. Most of the 
criticism of it was made in the course of the general debate on the Sherman bill. 


66. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 2644. 
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I should like to know what the Congress of the United States has 
to do with the Cotton Exchange, for instance, in New Orleans dealing in 
futures. I notice that all the articles which are referred to with regard to fu- 
ture contracts are things that people consume: wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley; 
but the authors of the measure have included cotton. If we are going to in- 
clude cotton why do we not include steel rails? People are as liable to eat 
steel rails as they are to eat cotton. 


He was particularly indignant that a Northerner and Republican 
should have presumed to offer legislation which affected cotton and 
protested that the bill was a step toward centralized government: 


Why do we not include lead or salt? Why do we not include everything? 
Why do we not include manufactured cotton goods, a subject with reference 
to which there are very large operations in futures in Boston and in New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere? If the broad proposition be that Congress should 
declare its policy upon the question of gambling, of which I confess I know 
very little; if the States have become so debilitated and emasculated and if 
the people of the State have become so demoralized that we are to surrender 
the whole question of police, of policy, and of public morality to the Congress 
of the United States, for one it will not be done with my vote. 


He coupled with the state’s rights argument an outright defense of 
future selling, as practiced on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 


Where are we going to stop? If the State of Louisiana, for its own interest 
and from its own motives, owing no apology to any other State or to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, chooses to legalize contracts in futures with 
respect to cotton, by which a large and most respectable portion of our popu- 
lation make a living, which many and many a time have enabled the planter 
to get a much higher price for his product than he would get in the absence 
of a cotton exchange, when the planter many and many a time has been able 
to protect himself against flood and unfavorable seasons by making a future 
contract in cotton—if the State of Louisiana chooses to consider that a per- 
fectly proper and legitimate business . . . where is the authority of Con- 
gress to step in and tell the State of Louisiana . . . that those contracts 
are illegal and immoral and shall be suppressed by the power of Congressional 
legislation? 


Eustis concluded by denouncing any interference from the federal 
government with the police power of the state, “which is the suprem- 
est attribute of its sovereignty.” 

Senator Ingalls took the floor to answer these critics. He denied 
that the amendment had been dictated by the Farmers’ Alliance. 
He said it was not directed against sales, by farmer or broker, of 
any commodity to be delivered at a future time, unless the party 
making the sale was not the owner of the commodity. It was, he 
said, directed against: 


67. Ibid., p. 2646. No senator, from Illinois or elsewhere, made a similar defense of the 
use of futures contracts on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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that gigantic modern invention known as dealing in futures, con- 
spiracies artificially to raise the prices of products, to change the value of 
products, to create artificial scarcity of products, to juggle with values irrespec- 
tive of ownership by processes that are just as reprehensible as those of the 
poker-table or the faro bank, in which there is no pretense of ownership, in 
which there is often an agreement to sell ten or fifty times more than the 
annual product of what is offered in the market, the sole purpose being to en- 
able those “who neither toil nor spin” but who are clad in purple and fare 
sumptuously every day, to settle up on the Ist day of October, or the Ist day 
of November, if it may be, the difference between the price that they had bet 
a certain product. would bear on that date and the price at which the product 
is compelled to sell on that day. . . 88 

This definition was a trifle vague, especially for legal purposes, but 
it was good campaign oratory. 

Ingalls sought to meet the constitutional objections. He argued 
that the amendment was not a violation of the privilege and preroga- 
tive of the house of representatives. There was a distinction, he 
said, between the revenue power and the taxing power. The Con- 
stitution, Article I, Section 7, provided that “all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives.” In Sec- 
tion 8, however, congress was given the power to “lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States.” The 
oleomargarine bill, Ingalls said, had been an exercise of congressional 
power under this latter clause. “Everybody who voted for that 
bill or against it,” he asserted, “knew that it was not a bill for 
raising revenue.” He quoted from Story On the Constitution, and 
decisions of the Supreme Court,® to support his argument.”° 

The Constitution, he insisted, was a growth and not a manufac- 
ture, and the Constitution of 1890 was vastly different from the 
Constitution of 1789. “The people of the United States have a 
reasonable degree of respect for the Constitution,” he said, “but 
they are not afraid of it.” He met the objections of the Southern 
defenders of state’s rights with ridicule and contempt: 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of anything that is more humorous, more 
grotesque, more qualified and competent to make the sides of the nation shake 
with derisive laughter, than for the Senator from Louisiana, and the Senator 
from Mississippi, and the Senator from Missouri, and their associates, to rise 
with terror upon every occasion and plead the Constitution with a simulation 
of terror as if the minutest abrasion of that sacred instrument would, as we 
are told at the death of Kosciusko, make “freedom shriek.” If I recollect 


68. Ibid., p. 2648. 


69. In particular, “8 Wallace—Veazie Bank v. Fenno.” The court upheld a ten percent 
tax levied on state bank notes, even though it was intended to destroy their use. 


70. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2649, 2650. 
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aright, those gentlemen spent a considerable portion of time in endeavoring to 
destroy the Constitution. What is the secret of this new-found reverence for 
the Constitution? Did they bear it away in the ark of the covenant for four 
years and then bring it back to us as its chosen guardians, and be permitted in 
that same instant to taunt those who endeavor to carry out the ideas of na- 
tional growth and progress with being the violators of the Constitution? There 
is a constant pleading of the oath that was taken to support the Constitution, 
as if those who differed with them in their interpretations of the Constitution 
were perjured and oblivious of their moral obligations. 

It seems to me it will be a little more becoming for those men who are 
scourging us, who hold us up to public castigation, if they possess the modesty 
of opinion to recollect that their views of the Constitution have not been 
maintained by the people of this country. There has been no step in the na- 
tional progress in the last thirty-five years against which the Senator from 
Louisiana, and the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Missouri 
have not arisen and declared that it was against the Constitution. . . . We 
were told that the abolition of slavery was without warrant in the Constitu- 
tion, but we found it, and when it could not be found in the letter it was 
amended by the sword. . . .71 


“The people of the United States,” he continued, “do not regard 
the Constitution with superstition or awe.” The Democrats, how- 
ever, were furious. “Marse Henry” Watterson, of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, wrote a long and indignant editorial, assert- 


ing that the growth of the Constitution which Senator Ingalls cited 
was merely a growth in the “determination to disregard it.” ™ 

Eustis replied, in the senate, reiterating his opposition to the 
amendment: 


no such stride has been made in the direction of centralization, 
chectution, tyranny, as has been made by this bill as amended to regulate the 
private contracts of individuals in the States. 

If the people of Kansas dislike contracts in futures, if they think they are 
obnoxious and odious, if they think these contracts are injurious to morals and 
against public policy, let them appeal to the Legislature of the State of Kan- 
sas to remove that evil, if it exists; and if this blow is aimed at Chicago 

which is said to be the great center of gambling in wheat, and corn, 
and barley, and oats, and bacon, and cattle—if the Senator from Kansas seeks 
to correct the morals of the State of Illinois, that overlooks his border, and is 
ashamed of that people because they countenance that species of gambling, if 
he is to assume the role of censor mores, instructor of the youth, guardian of 
public morals, the archangel that looks down and weeps for the depravity of 
his fellows living in the State of Illinois, I ask him, in the name of Heaven, to 
leave out Louisiana, and let us, if we choose, engage in future contracts.73 


Another slight change was made in the bill at this time. Senator 
Hoar proposed an addition to his amendment of the amendment, 
71. Ibid., p. 2649. 


72. The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., March 28, 1890. 
78. Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2651, 2652. 
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exempting “articles to be consumed by the person to whom they are 
delivered or in his establishment.” He said: 


The Senator will observe that the bill as it is now drawn . . . will be 
open to the criticism that it prohibits contracts for the delivery to large es- 
tablishments like hotels of beef, or lard, or milk for the daily use of their 
customers, and that class of contracts which have no sort of connection with 
those aimed at; but it is better, I suppose, to have the phraseology of the bill 
clearly exclude that intention. 

Unanimous consent was given for this revision.” 

The important question, hinted at in this discussion, of dis- 
tinguishing between “legitimate” business contracts and the “gam- 
bling” contracts, now came to the front. Senator Ingalls had con- 
fidently asserted that his amendment would apply only to the 
gambling in agricultural products, but he had not substantiated the 
statement. The amendment as it stood, Sen. Henry W. Blair, of 
New Hampshire complained, would unquestionably interfere with 
the legitimate basis of the cotton and woolen manufacturing in his 
state, which generally required contracts for future delivery of the 
raw materials. He demanded exemption for the “legitimate busi- 
ness of the country in the cotton manufacture.” ™ 

Senator Sherman, troubled by the dilemma, said: 

I do not care what words are used, but it is one of those cases certainly 
where words ought to be found to define exactly the difference between a 
gambling contract and a contract made by a broker. 

Blair aroused laughter by retorting that the dictionary was “right 
over in the corner.” **® The senators continued, nevertheless, to hunt 
for such a distinction. 

Senator Hoar suggested, as protection for legitimate business con- 
tracts, a proviso excluding “bona fide contracts for the actual de- 
livery of the property contracted for.” Sen. John H. Mitchell of 
Oregon, pointed out another difficulty. Under the terms of the 
amendment, he argued, farmers would be unable to contract for sale 
of their crops until harvest, for until then they would not own the 
product of their labor. A remedy was offered by Sen. William B. 
Allison of Iowa. He proposed that the words “owner or producer” 
should be substituted for “owner” in all the terms of the amendment. 
Sen. Joseph N. Dolph of Oregon asked that “owner or producer” 
be changed further so as to include “any lawful agent of the pro- 

74. Ibid., p. 2650. 


76. Ibid., p. 2652. 
76. Ibid., p. 2653. 
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ducer.” Ingalls offered two amendments which embodied these 
suggestions and they were adopted by unanimous consent.” 

While the senate was in a mood for accepting changes, the critics 
of the bill tacked on what became known as the “encumbering 
amendments.” Sen. Matthew C. Butler of South Carolina pro- 
posed that the list of products taxed in the act be extended to include 
stocks and bonds. Senator Eustis offered an amendment to cover 
cotton prints, steel rails, salt, boots and shoes, lumber and lead. 
Senator Blair made a motion to add woolen goods, whisky, and all 
kinds of intoxicating liquors to the list. All of these amendments 
were adopted amidst laughter and joking. Ingalls inquired whether 
the stocks and bonds were to be taxed by the bushel or by the 
pound. “I think by the bushel,” Butler replied, “or the ton if the 
Senator would prefer it.” 78 

Sherman was more than ever outraged by the treatment accorded 
his bill. He denounced the senate’s horseplay: 

Mr. President, the amendments which have been put upon this bill 
in the last few minutes are such as simply bring it into contempt, and the 
manner in which this has been done tends to bring the whole bill into con- 
tempt. But the bill is worth preserving. . . 

. We ought not to allow this bill to be defeated under these circum- 


stances. If we do, the people of the United States will feel that the Senate 
. is playing with a question which affects nearly and dearly the vital 
interests of our country. 


He promised to try to strip the bill of anything that was objection- 
able to a majority of the senate and then to pass “what there is of 
virtual good in it.” The Ingalls amendment, he thought, might well 
be discarded: 


There is some question as to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas. Although it is wise in its purpose and in the main its provisions are 
wise, yet, as it has not been considered by a committee, it may very well 
possibly be postponed and be treated of in another and separate measure.79 


Ingalls, of course, dissented: 


Mr. President, so far as the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio about the 
abandonment of my amendment is concerned, I beg leave to say to him, with 
great deference and profound respect, that my amendment is the best thing 
there is about his bill. It is the only substantial proposition that offers def- 
inite, palpable, and tangible relief against what is acknowledged to be one of 
the gigantic evils of this century. 


In a long tirade against “grain gambling,” he included many of the 
77. Ibid., pp. 2668, 2654. 


78. Ibid., p. 2655. 
79. Ibid. 
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arguments that Murdock had used in his crusading editorials. In 
its course he took a dig at Vest and paid his respects to the Farmers’ 
Alliance. He continued: 


Sir, although the farmers of this country have been sneered at to- 
day, although we have heard disparaging allusions to the Farmers’ Alliances 
and associations, and suggestions that this legislation was being brought about 
at their dictation, they are intelligent, they know what the purpose of this 
amendment is, they know the cause of the evils under which they labor and 
of which they complain. There is no one thing which they have more im- 
peratively and more unanimously demanded than the enactment of some law 
which will put a stop to the gambling in the products of their labor. 


He spoke tolerantly of the “encumbering amendments”: 


I ask that the bill may be reported to the Senate, and I shall demand a 
yea-and-nay vote in the Senate upon agreeing to those amendments that have 
been humorously inserted while the bill has been in Committee of the Whole. 
I know that sometimes the Senate has to unbend itself; the bow cannot be 
always stretched. These amendments, I am confident, have been put on in a 
spirit of jocularity and refreshment. There has been a little time of recrea- 
tion from labor. I feel confident that when the bill is reported to the Senate 
and such amendments are reserved they will, upon a yea-and-nay vote be 
voted down.8° 


Several times that afternoon the motion was made to have the 
bill referred to the judiciary committee. Each time it was rejected, 
and at a late hour the bill was declared reported to the senate from 
the committee of the whole. The senate refused a motion to refer 
it back to the finance committee by a vote of 31 to 17, and another 
motion to commit it to the judiciary committee failed by a vote of 
29 to 24.81 

On the next day the senate proceeded to consider one by one the 
amendments which had been adopted in the committee of the whole. 
This procedure continued until the proviso offered by Senator Sher- 
man, exempting labor and farmers’ organizations, was reached. The 
debate which this precipitated was carried on for a short time until 
Sen. O. H. Platt of Connecticut arose. He criticized the whole bill 
and said that large parts were probably unconstitutional: 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that we have not had a bill which had been care- 
fully prepared, which had been thoughtfully prepared, which had been honestly 
prepared, to meet the object which we all desire to meet. The conduct of this 
Senate for the past three days—and I make no personal allusions—has not 
been in the line of the honest preparation of a bill to prohibit and punish 


trusts. It has been in the line of getting some bill with that title that we 
might go to the country with. : 


80. Ibid., pp. 2655, 2656. 
81. Ibid., pp. 2657, 2659-2661. 
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The distinguished author of the bill, the Senator in charge of it on this floor, 
when the Senator from Texas proposed his amendment, opposed it, and when 
the Senator from Kansas proposed his amendment opposed it and said that it 
ought to be voted down; and yet the moment they were put on the bill he 
seemed to be as anxious for the passage of the bill with those amendments 
upon it as he had been of his own. We should legislate better than that. 
Every effort to refer this bill to any committee that would give it careful and 
honest consideration has been voted down in this Senate, and it is better to 
vote the bill down than it is to go to the people with a measure which shall 
resemble the apples which grow in the region of that fated plain on which 
once stood the city of Sodom. . . 8 

When Platt had finished, Sen. Edward C. Walthall moved to refer 
the bill and all its amendments to the committee on the judiciary 
with instructions to report in twenty days. The motion carried 
by a vote of 31 to 28, although Sherman and Ingalls both voted 
against it. 

It is interesting to note that Senator Ingalls was a member of the 
judiciary committee. Perhaps he was permitted to embalm his own 
proposition, for the committee lived up to its reputation as a “grand 
mausoleum of Senatorial literature.” When the committee made its 
report, a week later, the amendments of Sherman and N. W. Aldrich, 
exempting labor unions and farmers’ organizations, had disappeared. 
The amendment of the senator from Kansas, likewise was nowhere 
to be found.** The coroner’s verdict must be: “Buried in Com- 
mittee.” Thus was ended the legislative career, brief but hectic, of 
Ingalls’ belated attempt to “do something for the farmer.” 


IV. ConcLusion 


Did Senator Ingalls honestly desire legislation to prohibit the 
practices he denounced? This question of sincerity cannot be an- 
swered positively. Consideration must be given to other possible 
motives for his sponsorship of the measure. Political expediency 
had dictated some demonstration of action for the relief of the farm- 


a“ 
. 


ers. There is no one thing which they [the Farmers’ 
Alliances] have more imperatively and more unanimously de- 
manded,” Ingalls said, “than the enactment of some law which will 
put a stop to the gambling in the products of their labor.” ** In a 
desperate effort to stave off defeat he apparently hoped to win the 
support either of the alliances or a sizeable faction within them. 


82. Ibid., p. 2781. 
83. Ibid. 

84, Ibid., p. 2901. 
85. Ibid., p. 2656. 
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He tried to counter the deadly argument, “Ingalls has done nothing 
for the Kansas farmer.” 

On March 28 three newspapers which were supporting Ingalls for 
reélection to the United States senate, printed similar editorials. 
The Wichita Daily Eagle exulted in the nearing success of its cam- 
paign. In “Ingalls and the Gamblers” Murdock remarked that he 
had been urging national legislation to prohibit “pretended buying 
and selling of wind wheat,” for more than a year. He continued: 


We did not dream that it was possible that within a year’s time the 
matter discussed would become a national question. But it undoubtedly is. 
The question is before both Houses of Congress. The editorials of the Eagle 
were sent to Butterworth, of Ohio, whose bill is going to become a law in some 
shape. Senator Ingalls’ speech was a forceful declaration showing an honest 
reflex of the conclusions reached and held by the thinkers among the farmers 
of the west. 


Murdock criticized the alliance for its resolution against Ingalls: 


‘ the resolution sets out that the senator has been derelict as to the 
egricultural and labor interests of this state. We ask how so, and since when? 
can any member of that alliance point to a single instance wherein, or 
to a man who ever made a stronger or more pointed demand, a demand bris- 
tling with earnestness, than that made by Ingalls in behalf of the producers of 
Kansas, and that in which he denounced the methods by which they are being 
robbed, on the very day that the above resolution was pulled from a side 
pocket and forced upon the Topeka convention? 

Do not the Alliance presidents know that that effort of Mr. Ingalls in the 
United States Senate on Wednesday will be just as well known to the people 
of Kansas, and far more so to the people of the world, than their resolution, 
and that Mr. Ingalls’ speech will go a thousand times further in restraining 
and finally crushing the option gamblers and labor robbers of this country 
than the combined voice of that convention which denounced him ?8¢ 


The Topeka Daily Capital said in part that Senator Ingalls is 
making a great attempt to further the farmers’ interests by putting 
a stop to gambling in agricultural products, and he deserves their 
support.§? 

Dan Anthony wrote in the Leavenworth Times: 


While Mr. Ingalls has been bitterly criticized by some within his own state 
as having done nothing for the benefit of the people, he has been making a 
strong fight in the Senate for the passage of a law which many of our wisest 
farmers believe will be of the greatest benefit to them. Against the combined 
forces of those who are in the interest of the grain gamblers Senator Ingalls 
has been making a gallant effort for the passage of a law prohibiting dealing 
in futures. It is claimed by those who ought to know, if anybody, that the 
law of supply and demand does not govern the prices of wheat and corn and 


86. Wichita Daily Eagle, March 28, 1890. 
87. Topeka Daily Capital, March 28, 1890. 
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other grains and that grain gambling is responsible for the low prices of these 
commodities. If this be true the battle that Senator Ingalls is waging in the 
Senate is of vital importance to the farmers of Kansas. Whether it be true 
or not cannot be known until the experiment is tried but in endeavoring to 
secure the passage of such a law Senator Ingalls shows that he is alive to the 
interests of his own state. The fact is that no senator is more anxious than 
Mr. Ingalls to serve his state, no one has a clearer insight into the effects of 
a proposed measure and no one can wield a greater influence than he in pro- 
curing the passage of a desired law. Our people would make a very great 
mistake to put an unknown and untried man in his place. What Ingalls can- 
not do for Kansas cannot be done in the Senate of the United States.88 


Not all the comment was favorable. The Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times remarked: 


Ingalls’ fight against option dealing is satisfactorily explained by the fact 
that the next Kansas legislature, which will be composed of farmers, will elect 
a United States Senator.8? 


The campaign to congratulate Ingalls for his valiant struggle in 
behalf of the farmer backfired. The Emporia Daily Republican 
picked up Murdock’s challenge. It commented sarcastically: 


The Wichita Eagle takes the Alliance sharply to account for its assertion 
that Senator Ingalls during his eighteen years in the senate had never done 
anything for the farmers’ interest. Why, it was only last week, says the Eagle, 
that Mr. Ingalls made a pointed demand in behalf of the producers, in his 
amendment to the anti-trust bill. True; there is his effort last week, and— 
er—er—what were Mr. Ingalls’ other efforts? 9° 


A few days later it said: 


The papers that are defending Senator Ingalls have gone through his eight- 
een years record with a microscope and discovered two things he has done that 
are constructively in the interest of the farmers. One was twelve years ago 
when he made a speech in behalf of silver, and the other was twelve days ago 
when he offered Ben Butterworth’s bill as an amendment to the anti-trust 
measure 91 


If, as some charged, the Ingalls amendment was a political de- 
vice, it failed, for he went down to defeat before the Populists. The 
people of Kansas, his opponents asserted, felt that it was “too little 
and too late.” 


. Leavenworth Times, March 28, 1890. 

. Kansas City (Mo.) Times, March 30, 1890. 

. Emporia Daily Republican, March 29, 1890. 
. Tbid., April 6, 1890. 
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Some Notes on College Basketball in Kansas 
Harotp C. Evans 


ASKETBALL is celebrating its fiftieth birthday. The game was 
born at the Y. M. C. A. Training School in Springfield, Mass., 
in the winter of 1891-1892, the result of an effort to find some method 
of exercise less monotonous than the established types of calis- 
thenics and gymnastic games. Dr. James A. Naismith, an instructor 
at the school, worked out the rules, members of his class tried the 
game and liked it, and when they went home for the Christmas 
vacation some of them introduced it in their local Y. M. C. A.’s. In 
January, 1892, the rules were printed in the school paper, The Tri- 
angle, copies of which were mailed to many parts of the United 
States. From the “Y’s” it spread to the high schools and colleges. 
So began a game which now rivals football and baseball in the 
affections of the American sports world, and which is popular in 
hundreds of countries all over the globe.! 

When Doctor Naismith joined the faculty of the University of 
Kansas in 1898 basketball was generally regarded in Kansas college 
circles as a woman’s sport. This could scarcely have been surpris- 
ing to its inventor, for girls had begun playing it in the East when 
it was barely a month old. Coeds on Mount Oread experimented 
with it as early as 1896, the Kansas University Weekly reporting on 
November 21 that the girls had organized several teams and that 
the freshman and sophomore girls hoped to play a match game. 
There is no record of this contest, if it was played, but if the young 
women carried out their plan it probably was the first basketball 
game on a Kansas campus. In 1897 their athletic facilities were 
enlarged. A space was reserved to be used as an athletic field for 
women and facilities were provided for an open-air basketball 
court.2, The women of Baker University first played the game in 
the spring of 1897, when the contest between the Delta Delta Delta 
team and one picked from the other girls of the university was a 
feature of the first spring field day, according to The Baker Orange 
of May 19. Girls pioneered in basketball at Washburn College, 
Ottawa University and Emporia Normal, as well as at K. U. and 


Baker. The Washburn Weekly Review announced on November 3, 
1. Naismith, James A., Basketball, Its Origin and Development (Association Press, New 
York, 1941), pp. 59, 111, 118, 143-160. 
2. Kansas University Weekly, Lawrence, November 18, 1897. 
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1898, that “we may expect our young ladies to issue a challenge to 
some of the neighboring schools for a basketball game before long,” 
and reported a week later that they were learning the fine points of 
the new pastime at the Y. W. C. A. gymnasium in Topeka. 

Facilities for developing the game were inadequate in Kansas 
colleges of this period and the university was no exception. Doctor 
Naismith brought the game to his physical education class.* Bored 
with the monotonous routine of calisthenics, the K. U. men welcomed 
a competitive sport and basketball’s popularity spread so rapidly 
that the Weekly reported on December 10,“. . . it appears that 
the basketball mania would carry all before it.” Eight teams had 
been organized, it was said, and a series of tournaments arranged 
to select a representative for the university in intercollegiate com- 
petition. 

The first game for the varsity was with the experienced Y. M. 
C. A. team of Kansas City, Mo. The game was played on the Kan- 
sas City court and K. U. was beaten, 16 to 5. A crowd of 150 per- 
sons witnessed the rout of Naismith’s proteges. In the K. U. lineup 
were: Sutton, right forward; Owen, left forward; Hess, center; 
Henderson, right back; Avery, left back. Capt. Will Sutton was 
the K. U. star, while Henderson and Owen did some “clever rolling.’’* 
Obviously the dribble was unknown at that early date. Another 
invasion of Missouri territory resulted in two defeats at Independ- 
ence, the Company F team furnishing the opposition. In Kansas the 
Jayhawks fared much better, winning three games from the Topeka 
Y. M. C. A. and one from the Lawrence Y. M. C. A.5 

Home games were played on the skating rink during K. U.’s first 
basketball season. The old building, which was used for political 
meetings and social affairs as well as for the cradle of K. U. basket- 
ball, was the scene of a series of interclass games after the varsity 
team had completed its abbreviated schedule. Fire destroyed the 
building after the interclass tourney and the Jayhawks were with- 
out a basketball home. It had “at any rate served the purpose of 
showing the merits of basketball and that our teams can play a 
game of which they may be proud,” commented the University 
Weekly.® 

Baker University waited until its gymnasium was completed be- 
fore the men of that institution took up basketball, but Washburn 

3. Ibid., October 22, 1898. 


4. Ibid., February 4, 1899. 


5. Basketball at the University of Kansas (a booklet compiled by the K. U. News Bureau, 
December, 1937), pp. 7, 8. 


6. Kansas University Weekly, March 25, 1899. 
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College began to play the men’s game in the spring of 1899. Robert 
Stewart, now a prominent Topeka physician, was the first captain 
of the Ichabod quintet. Topeka buzzed with basketball activity 
the following winter, with Washburn, the high school, the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Santa Fe represented by teams. Washburn failed to 
win a game in this competition and the Topeka collegians were 
stalked by evil fortune throughout the season. Stewart was injured 
and forced to give up the game, and Fleming, “our star player,” was 
not allowed to play in the post-season tournament because he was a 
member of the first Y. M. C. A. team. Said The Washburn Review: 

This mid-winter sport does not receive the encouragement from Washburn 
College students that its value entitles it to. In all of the prominent schools 
this game is being made a feature of athletics. . . . It is difficult, one must 
admit, to see the game from a good vantage point, because few gymnasiums are 
supplied with galleries. . . . Since a game is often judged as to its merits 
from the spectator’s standpoint, we would have to say that it is not very en- 
tertaining, because the spectator cannot, see the play, and because he cannot 
see he stays away. . . . It is to be regretted that this team has brought no 
glory to ourschool. . . 7 

Topekans who have followed the game since its first feeble appear- 
ance in Kansas recall that the local Y. M. C. A. claimed the state 
basketball championship in 1900 and that there were several Wash- 
burn students on the victorious “Y” team. Men’s basketball was 
abandoned at the college until 1905, and intercollegiate competition 
for women was banned in 1910.8 

The K. U. team of 1900 rented the Lawrence Y. M. C. A. court 
for its home games and practice sessions, but played under a handi- 
cap because students found it hard to maintain interest in a game 
that was not played on the campus. An all-victorious football 
season the previous autumn had dimmed enthusiasm for the new 
game and many were content to pass the winter in contemplation of 
K. U.’s gridiron glory. The same difficulty discussed in The Wash- 
burn Review also proved a detriment to basketball at the university. 
There was no room for spectators in the box-like Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium. 

In its first meeting with a rival university the Jayhawk team met 
a crushing defeat at the hands of the Nebraska Cornhuskers, 48 to 
8.° Games were won from the Haskell Indians and from the Omaha 
Y. M. C. A. The Kansas City “Y” twice defeated the Naismith 

7. The Washburn Review, Topeka, March 9, 1899; March 9, 1900. 


8. Ibid., November 9, 1910. 
9. Basketball at the University of Kansas, p. 3. 
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men.!° Unsuccessful efforts were made to organize an intercollegiate 
league, to include K. U., Baker University, Ottawa University, 
Emporia Normal, Washburn College and the College of Emporia." 

In 1901, however, Ottawa University put a team on the court and 
games were played with the Haskell Indians, the Topeka and Law- 
rence “Y” teams and K. U. Naismith’s K. U. team won four and 
lost five games that season.'” 

While the college men were slow to accept basketball, the women 
of Baker, Washburn, Ottawa, and Emporia Normal were enthusi- 
astic participants and played with high school and Y. W. C. A. 
teams for the state championship. The Indian girls at Haskell soon 
entered the lists. 

Some of the high schools were too strong for the college girls, and 
in any event, the younger girls were able to provide stiff competition 
for their collegiate sisters. The girls soon began to take their com- 
petition seriously. Relations between Washburn and Topeka High 
School became strained as a result of bitter rivalry for the state 
title, which Washburn claimed in 1904 and 1905 after defeating the 
high school girls. School authorities concluded that it would be 
unwise to schedule other games and the 1905 meeting was the last. 
ac Feeling has arisen . . . which even continues when the 
high school girls enter Washburn,” explained the student publication 
in justifying the move.’ 

The Haskell Indians claimed the national championship in 1902, 
according to The Indian Leader of March 14, which described the 
game between the Indians and the M. W. A. team of Independence, 
Mo., former claimants of the title. The Indians were awarded the 
game by forfeit after the Missourians left the court early in the 
second half with Haskell leading, 17 to 15. The M. W. A. players 
declared they had been unfairly treated, although the record re- 
veals that two of the three officials were Independence men. Other 
Haskell victims that season were the Universities of Kansas and 
Nebraska, William Jewell College, the Topeka Y. M. C. A., and the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. The Indians established some kind of 
a record in their 65 to 0 massacre of the athletic club, which The 
Indian Leader of February 14, 1902, described as “interesting if 

one-sided.” Fallis, Hauser, Oliver, Shields, and Archiquette 
were the starting players for Haskell. 

10. Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 

11. Kansas University Weekly, December 9, 1899. 


12. Ibid., May 25, 1901. 
18. The Washburn Review, March 3, 1905. 
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Meanwhile, Baker completed its new gymnasium and organized 
a men’s team in the fall of 1902.‘* Emporia Normal and the Kansas 
Aggies entered competition for the first time during the winter of 
1902-1903. The Normals and the Methodists divided a two-game 
series, Baker winning, 39 to 23, at Baldwin, and losing, 32 to 30, in 
a game at Emporia.” 

The Aggies met a reverse that might have discouraged weaker 
men when Haskell massacred them 60 to 7, early in 1903. Oliver, 
the Indian center, scored eighteen field goals."* The Aggies also 
lost to the Topeka “Y,” Baker, McPherson College, and Bethany 
College of Lindsborg, Kansas State College records reveal. The 
Manhattan school did not compete again until 1905. 

Wichita college men learned the game from the local Y. M. C. A. 
Friends University’s first game was played with the “Y” team on 
February 10, 1904, resulting in a 22 to 10 defeat for the Quakers. 
“Although some of our men had not seen the game before, they did 
some good work,” said a Friends’ publication. Fairmount soon 
followed Friends’ example and the two Wichita institutions were 
competing with other colleges of the state within the next few years. 

Veteran basketball men say that one factor that prevented basket- 
ball from becoming a major sport during the first decade of its 
existence as a Kansas college game was that men students regarded 
the game as effeminate. By 1910, however, Baker, K. 8. A. C. and 
Washburn had banned intercollegiate competition for women. In 
discussing the decision of the college authorities The Washburn Re- 
view of November 9 said that it had been determined that girls did 
not recuperate readily from the physical and nervous strain of com- 
petitive athletics and that women’s athletics were being exploited 
for financial gain. The Universities of Missouri, Chicago and Den- 
ver were mentioned as other institutions which abolished women’s 
basketball. At K. U. the women’s game had not developed to the 
extent it had in smaller schools, as Doctor Naismith had never been 
very friendly toward feminine participation. 

The quality of basketball in Kansas had improved steadily since 
the turn of the century, however. The Kansas Aggies won five of 
eight games scheduled in 1906,!7 while K. U. defeated Nebraska that 
year for the first time in history, 38 to 17.'° Baker, victorious by 
14. The Baker Orange, Baldwin, November 8, 1902. 

15. Ibid., January 17, February 7, 1903. 
16. The Students’ Herald, Manhattan, January 22, 1903. 


17. ‘‘Kansas State College Athletic Records’ (mimeographed) 
18. Basketball at the University of Kansas, p. 3. 
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22 to 18, was the only Kansas college quintet that beat the Jay- 
hawks, although defeats were suffered at the hands of several out- 
of-state teams.!® 

The first meeting between the Aggies and K. U. was in 1907, and 
the Aggies emerged on the long end of a 29 to 25 score.” A powerful 
Baker team twice defeated the Aggies, however, and added the 
university team to its list of victims. The Haskell Indians were 
among the leaders in the state, defeating the Aggies twice. Kansas 
lost a two-game series with Missouri which marked the beginning of 
basketball relations between the Jayhawks and the Tigers. Ne- 
braska defeated Kansas 32 to 19.7! 

A man destined to be a dominant figure in the basketball world 
entered the University of Kansas as a student in 1905. He was 
Forrest C. (Phog.) Allen of Independence, Mo., who had learned the 
game as a member of the athletic club team in his home town. Doc- 
tor Naismith met young Allen early in the 1900’s when he took his 
team to Independence to play the athletic club. In 1905 Allen was a 
member of the Kansas City Athletic Club’s famous team that thrice 
defeated the touring Buffalo (N. Y.) Germans, claimants of the 
national basketball championship. In 1908, while still an under- 
graduate, the Missourian relieved Doctor Naismith of his coaching 
duties at K. U. The Jayhawks won the championship of the newly 
organized Missouri Valley Conference, in competition with Iowa 
State College and the Universities of Nebraska and Missouri. 

While directing the Jayhawks “Phog” Allen found time to coach 
at Baker and Haskell. Baker, under Allen in 1907, won fifteen 
games and was undefeated. After coaching another championship 
team at K. U. in 1909, Doctor Allen left W. O. Hamilton in charge 
of basketball. In 1912 he accepted a position as director of athletics 
and coach of all sports at Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. While there his teams won seven conference championships.?? 

The Kansas Jayhawks continued their victorious marches to the 
Missouri Valley championship under their new coach, winning the 
conference race in 1910 and 1911. Tommy Johnson, one of K. U.’s 
greatest athletes, was captain of the 1910 team. In 1912 the Kansas 
Aggies won from K. U., 33 to 28, after the Jayhawks had defeated 
them in an earlier game, 37 to 24. Kansas and Nebraska shared 
conference honors in 1912, but the Cornhuskers were undisputed 

19. Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 

20. “‘Kansas State College Athletic Records.” 


21. Basketball at the University of Kansas, pp. 8, 6. 
22. Graduate Magazine, University of Kansas, Lawrence, December, 1935, p. 5. 
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champions the following year. A Jayhawk quintet captained by 
Ralph “Lefty” Sproull, brought the title back to Mt. Oread in 1914 
where it remained for two years. Nebraska took it back to Lincoln 
in 1916.78 

The Kansas State Agricultural College officially entered the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference in 1916 and took its first basketball cham- 
pionship in 1917, winning ten games and losing but two in con- 
ference play. Missouri won in 1918 and the Aggies again in 1919.** 
The Aggies were coached by Z. G. Clevenger and the squad included 
Hinds and Bunger, forwards; Jennings, center; Clarke and Cowell, 
guards; Winter, Foltz and Blair, substitutes. 

Although basketball had become firmly established as an inter- 
collegiate sport as early as 1907, the game did not reach its peak in 
popularity until after the first World War. Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
returned to K. U. in 1919 as director of athletics and coached the 
basketball team in 1920, which finished third in the Missouri Valley 
Conference.*® 

About this time Southwestern College of Winfield, under the tute- 
lage of Willis S. “Bill” Bates, began to assume the dominant posi- 
tion it has enjoyed for the past two decades. The Southwestern 
Moundbuilders won the Kansas Conference championship in 1920 
and they have been rated among the best college teams in the United 
States since that date. In 1921 the Builders dropped to fourth place 
in the conference, Fairmount College of Wichita winning the title 
in an exciting race.2* It was Southwestern, however, that won 
national recognition for the Kansas brand of basketball when the 
Builders advanced to the final round of the National A. A. U. tour- 
nament at Kansas City before losing a hard-fought game to the 
veteran team of the Kansas City Athletic Club, 42 to 36.28 South- 
western’s starting lineup was George Gardner and P. Reif, for- 
wards; Kahler, center; Keyes and Cairns, guards. 

Coach Bates’ proteges won the Kansas Conference championship 
in 1922 and fell just a trifle short of their previous year’s record in 
the National A. A. U. tournament, losing to the Lowe and Campbell 
team of Kansas City in the semi-final round. In 1923 Southwestern 
lost but one regularly scheduled conference game, and that to the 
Pittsburg Teachers. This record was adequate for recognition as 

28. Basketball at the University of Kansas, pp. 3, 10, 11. 

24. Ibid., p. 11. See, also, The Kansas Industrialist, Manhattan, March 12, 1919. 

25. Ibid.; Kansas State Collegian, Manhattan, March 11, 1919. 

26. Graduate Magazine, University of Kansas, January, April, 1920; December, 1935. 


27. Winfield Daily Courier, March 8, 1921. 
. Ibid., March 14, 1921. 
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the conference champion. Southwestern also boasted two victories 
over the University of Texas.2® Both Southwestern and Fairmount 
advanced to the quarter-finals at Kansas City.*° 

While Southwestern and Fairmount were directing nation-wide 
attention to Kansas, “Phog” Allen had the Kansas Jayhawks back 
in the lead of the Missouri Valley Conference. A two-year period 
of Missouri leadership was ended in 1922 when the Jayhawks and 
Tigers tied for first place, each with fifteen victories and one de- 
feat. Missouri defeated Kansas, 35 to 25; Kansas retaliated by 
beating the Tigers, 26 to 16. George Rody, captain and forward, 
was the main cog in the K. U. machine and led the conference in 
scoring.*! 

Many Kansas basketball fans cherish the opinion that “Phog” 
Allen’s team of 1923 was his greatest. The old Missouri Valley 
Conference was composed of nine members and played a double 
round-robin basketball schedule, which meant sixteen conference 
games. The Jayhawks were undefeated. Waldo Bowman and Tus- 
ten Ackerman were the Kansas forwards, John Wulf, the center, 
Paul Endacott and Charles Black were in the guard positions. 
Reserves included Armin Woestemeyer and Verne Wilkins, guards, 
and Byron Frederick, center.“ This was the first of five con- 
secutive seasons in which Kansas had the undisputed champion- 
ship of the conference, winning 72 games and losing but six in con- 
ference competition. A great Oklahoma team captured the title in 
1928 to break the Kansas victory string.™* 

Arthur “Dutch” Lonborg, after a successful term of coaching at 
McPherson College, became the Washburn Ichabod’s tutor in 1924. 
“Dutch” was a pupil of Doctor Allen, and captained the Jayhawk 
squad in 1920. Under Lonborg’s direction Washburn began a rapid 
climb in the Kansas Conference, finishing in third place at the end 
of his first season. The Emporia Teachers, with 14 victories and 
one defeat, won the conference title, losing only to their neighbors, 
the College of Emporia.** Bethel College of Newton was second. 
Washburn was eliminated in the third round of the National A. A. 
U. tournament,®* which was won by Butler College of Indianapolis, 

. Ibid., February 22, 1928. 

. Ibid., March 16, 1923. 

. Basketball at the University of Kansas, pp. 4, 10, 11. 
. Graduate Magazine, University of Kansas, March, 1923. 
. Basketball at the University of Kansas, p. 11. 


. Emporia Gazette, March 7, 1924. 
. Topeka Daily Capital, March 14, 1924. 
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Ind.*¢ The Indiana team was the first collegiate winner of the big 
tournament. 

Kansas basketball teams reached three pinnacles of success in 
1925. The Jayhawks of Doctor Allen, paced by the high scoring 
“Tus” Ackerman, annexed the Missouri Valley title with fifteen 
victories and one defeat. Washburn College, whose basketball team 
had “brought no glory” to the school in 1900, became the second 
college to win National A. A. U. honors when its team swept aside 
the mighty Hillyards of St. Joseph, Mo., in the final round, 42 to 
30. In the Washburn lineup were: Clarence “Kid” Breithaupt 
and Orson “Shorty” McLaughlin, forwards; Gerald Spohn, center; 
Arthur Brewster and Lambert “Butch” Lowe, guards. Milton Poort, 
reserve guard, also saw action that night in old Convention hall.* 
Washburn and the Pittsburg Teachers, who were coached by John 
Lance, had tied for first place in the Kansas Conference, each 
winning thirteen games and losing two. An upset defeat at the 
hands of Steve O’Rourke’s unpredictable and always dangerous 
St. Mary’s College team cost Washburn an undisputed title.** Pitts- 
burg and Washburn did not meet during the season. 

While K, U. and Washburn were winning championships, Wichita 
High School’s basketball team became the second Kansas team to 
win the National High School tournament at Chicago, Kansas City 
having won the tournament in 1923. On the champion Wichita 
team were several future college and university stars, including 
McBurney, who later played with Wichita Municipal University, 
and Churchill, one of the mainstays of some great University of 
Oklahoma teams in subsequent years.*® 

The Kansas Conference race in 1926 resulted in another dead heat 
between Washburn and Lance’s Pittsburg Teachers. Both teams 
entered the National A. A. U. tournament and the drawing placed 
them in the same bracket. Both survived the first round and were 
thus slated to meet in an impromptu Kansas Conference playoff 
which would settle a controversy that had raged in Kansas athletic 
circles for two years. Hundreds of Pittsburg and Washburn alumni 
and students attended. Washburn took an early lead, but was un- 
able to maintain the pace set by the Teachers and the game ended 
with Pittsburg in the lead, 29 to 25. In the Pittsburg lineup were: 
Steele and Shaw, forwards; Short, center; Binford and Hoffman, 
36. Ibid., March 16, 1924. 

87. Ibid., March 15, 1925. 


38. The Dial, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Spring Number, 1925. 
. Wichita Eagle, April 6, 1925. 
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guards; Anderson, substitute forward; Cormack and Meisenhaur, 
substitute guards. The Washburn lineup was: Breithaupt and Mc- 
Laughlin, forwards; Spohn, center; Marsh and Poort, guards; Davis, 
substitute forward.*® 

The next upset came when the favored Pittsburg five were elimi- 
nated in the next round by a hard-driving team from the Emporia 
Teachers College. The score was 33 to 27.44 On the Emporia 
team that stopped the Gorillas were Loveless and Hoover, forwards; 
Duke, center; Fish and Trusler, guards. The Emporians advanced 
to the semi-finals before they were eliminated. 

In 1927 Wichita University and Washburn went to the semi-final 
round of the national tournament. There the Hillyards took revenge 
for their 1925 defeat by beating the Ichabods 34 to 29,*? while the 
Ke-Nash-A team of Kenosha, Wis., eliminated Wichita. The Shock- 
ers gained third place by beating Washburn, 31 to 28, in the con- 
solation game.** 

The big schools in the old Kansas Conference withdrew in 1928 
to organize the Central Conference. In the new circuit were the 
three state teachers colleges and Washburn, Wichita University, 
Southwestern, and the College of Emporia. McPherson College won 
the title in the abbreviated Kansas Conference. Pittsburg and Em- 
poria Teachers were tied for first place in the Central.* 

Washburn dedicated its new Whiting field house on December 18, 
1928, by defeating the K. U. Jayhawks, 25 to 24.5 After the holiday 
recess the Ichabods, coached by Roy Wynne, went on to win the 
Central Conference title. Kansas had one of its worst seasons, 
finishing in a tie with Kansas State for last place in the Big Six.** 

The Allen team regained the title in 1931 and held it four con- 
secutive seasons. In 1935 Iowa State nosed out the Kansas team 
to win its first conference title. The Jayhawks were second with 
twelve games won and four lost, while Iowa State, with a lighter 
schedule, won eight of its ten conference games.*? 

Kansas finished the 1936 season with a perfect percentage, winning 
ten Big Six Conference games, and the Jayhawks entertained hopes 
of representing the United States in the Olympic games. The Mis- 

. Topeka Daily Capital, March 18, 1926. 
. Ibid., March 19, 1926. 

. Ibid., March 19, 1927. 

. Ibid., March 20, 1927. 

. Ibid., March 4, 1928. 

. Ibid., December 19, 1928. 


. Basketball at the University of Kansas, p. 14. 
. Ibid., p. 14. 
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souri Valley Olympic play-offs were held at Kansas City in March, 
Kansas winning from a tournament field that also included Wash- 
burn, Nebraska, and Oklahoma A. & M. Next obstacle in the 
Jayhawks’ path to international honors was the rangy Utah State 
College quintet, Rocky Mountain champions. A three-game series 
to decide the Western championship was played in Convention hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas won the first game, 39 to 37, and appar- 
ently was well on the way to victory in the second game, when the 
Utah team rallied and forged ahead to win, 42 to 37. The deciding 
game went to the Westerners by the one-sided score of 50 to 31.** 

In 1937 Kansas shared the Big Six lead with Nebraska, each team 
winning eight games and losing two. The Jayhawks were undis- 
puted winners in 1938, but dropped to third place with six wins and 
four losses in 1939, while Missouri and Oklahoma were tied for first 
place.*® 

The National Intercollegiate Basketball tournament was first held 
at Kansas City, Mo., in 1938. According to The Baker Orange, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1938, Emil S. Liston, veteran Baker University athletic di- 
rector, was originator of the idea. He was appointed chairman of the 
board of management. The tournament is open to all standard four- 
year colleges and universities in the United States with the stipula- 
tion that a team seeking entrance should be either a conference 
champion, the winner of an elimination tournament, or “have made 
a good showing throughout the season’s play.” 

Southwestern College of Winfield, a perennial leader in Kansas 
collegiate basketball, brought another national title back from Kan- 
sas City in 1939 when the Moundbuilders won the National Inter- 
collegiate tournament by defeating San Diego State College of Cali- 
fornia in a thrilling contest in Convention hall, 32 to 31.5°° The 
Winfield school’s success in national competition followed its fifth 
consecutive season as champion or co-champion of the Central Con- 
ference. “Over a span of almost half the life of the conference the 
combined genius of Bill Monypeny and George Gardner has led the 
purple to the heights in basketball,” said the Winfield Daily Courier 
of March 4, 1939. 

Winfield was the city of basketball champions that spring of 1939. 
Sharing the spotlight with the Builders were the St. John’s College 


48. University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, March 8, 18, 15, 26, 27, 29, 1936. 


49. Basketball at the University of Kansas, p. 14; University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, 
March 4, 1938; Graduate Magazine, University of Kansas, February, 1939, p. 8. 
50. Winfield Daily Courier, March 20, 1939. 
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Johnnies, who won first place in the All-Concordia tournament of 
Lutheran schools at St. Paul, Minn., and the Viking squad of the 
local high school, which won the Arkansas Valley league title,™ 
and subsequently the state high school championship in the annual 
tournament at Topeka.*? 

Southwestern’s lineup in the final game at Kansas City was: 
Hinshaw and L. Tucker, forwards; Briar and Smith, centers; Fugit, 
Dix and Bratches, guards.** Battling for St. John’s in the cham- 
pionship game with the Concordia Teachers of Seward, Neb., were: 
Stelzer, Kroening, Widiger and Shappel, forwards; Janzow and 
Meyer, centers; Obermueller, Kaiser and Wiese, guards.** 

St. John’s College had been an associate member of the old Kansas 
Conference and was for many years a formidable rival of South- 
western for city honors. The school had been reduced to the status 
of a junior college, however, and was not able to compete with Kan- 
sas Conference or Central Conference teams on an equal basis. A 
member of Washburn’s National A. A. U. championship team of 
1925 recalls a beating received from the Johnnies on the big South- 
western court, “and we beat Southwestern by a big score the next 
night,” he added. Fortunately for the Ichabods, the Lutherans 
were only associate conference members, and the defeat did not 
count against Washburn in the standings. 

For many years there had been a difference of opinion as to which 
state was rightfully the “hot bed” of basketball, Kansas or Indiana. 
The big Kansas schools, K. U. and Kansas State, compete in the 
Big Six, while the Indiana teams, the State University and Purdue, 
are members of the Big Ten Conference and never cross the paths of 
the Kansans. Kansas supporters used to cite the excellent showing 
of Kansas high school teams in the national tournaments at Chicago, 
and Indiana partisans countered with the fact that Indiana high 
schools were never permitted to compete at Chicago. The only 
college teams that were ever able to win the National A. A. U. 
tournament were Butler of Indianapolis and Washburn of Topeka. 

A comparison of the Kansas and Indiana brands of Doctor Nai- 
smith’s indoor sport was presented for the first time in a big way 
at Kansas City’s Convention hall in the spring of 1940 when the 
Hoosiers of Indiana U. met “Phog” Allen’s Jayhawks for the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association title. This is not to be con- 

51. Ibid., March 6, 1989. 

52. Ibid., March 20, 1989. 


53. Ibid. 
54. Ibid., March 6, 1989. 
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fused with the National Intercollegiate, won by Southwestern in 
1939, as the latter is restricted to schools of smaller enrollment. 

The Big Six race was one of the closest in the history of the 
game and when the conference schedule for 1940 was completed, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma were tied, each having won eight 
games and lost two. Post season play-offs were previously pro- 
hibited by the Big Six Conference, but with the N. C. A. A. 
tournament scheduled it was necessary to determine which team 
should represent the conference in the Missouri Valley play-offs. 
A series was arranged in which the Sooners, Tigers and Jayhawks 
could settle the question. Wichita’s forum was to be the scene of the 
contests. Fortune favored Coach Allen in the drawing, which 
allowed his team to remain idle and watch Missouri and Oklahoma 
play the first game and to meet the winner on the following night. 
The Sooners won the first game, but bowed to Kansas. Kansas next 
opposed the Oklahoma A. & M. Cowboys, champions of the Missouri 
Valley Conference, at Oklahoma City, and defeated them, 45 to 43, 
thus achieving the right to represent the Missouri Valley region in 
the Western play-offs.™ 

Kansas drew Rice Institute, Southwest Conference champion, in 
the opening round at Kansas City, while Colorado was paired with 
the University of Southern California, Pacific Coast champions. 
The Jayhawks eliminated the Texans, 50 to 44, while the Trojans 
defeated the Colorado Buffaloes by a narrow margin. 

Among the 10,000 persons who watched the machine-like precision 
of the Trojans in disposing of a great Colorado team, were few who 
felt that Kansas, a much smaller team, had much chance to stop the 
Californians. With a little more than a minute of playing time re- 
maining the Jayhawks were leading the favored Trojans, 41 to 40, 
but with only fifty seconds remaining, the Trojans drove in for a 
basket to lead, 42 to 41. 

Howard Engleman, sharp-shooting K. U. forward, had been with- 
drawn from the game in the final period. Allen knew that Engleman 
could score if he could only get his hands on the ball. He was sent 
in, but the difficulty with the Allen scheme was that a big Trojan had 
control of the spheroid at that moment and seemed intent on retain- 
ing it until the final gun. Bobby Allen, son of the coach and an ace 
Kansas player, caught the red-shirted Californian off balance, stole 
the ball, and dribbled frantically toward the Kansas goal. Engle- 
man was there ahead of him. Bobby passed the ball to Howard and 
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the Arkansas City lad dropped it through the netting for the two 
points that gave the Jayhawks a 43 to 42 victory and the Western 
championship.* 

By winning the Eastern play-offs, the University of Indiana 
Hoosiers became the choice to meet the Jayhawks for the national 
title the following week. The Kansas team got off to an early lead, 
held it until mid-way of the first half, but when the Hoosiers found 
the range they forged ahead rapidly. The second half was a rout, 
the lead mounting steadily until the Hoosiers eased up in the closing 
minutes. The final score was 60 to 42, for Indiana.5? Kansas could 
offer no excuses. 

Kansas made its first appearance in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, during the Christmas holidays of 1940-1941, and was beaten, 
53 to 42, by Fordham.5* Two days later the Jayhawks lost to Tem- 
ple University, 40 to 35, at Philadelphia.®® 

With Engleman, their All-American forward, setting a scoring 
pace that was difficult to overcome, the Jayhawks apparently were 
on the road to another Bix Six title in 1941, but the team faltered in 
the closing weeks of the campaign and finished in a tie for first place 
with the Iowa State Cyclones. Because their scoring record for the 
season surpassed that of the Kansans, the Cyclones were accorded 
the right to represent the conference in the N. C. A. A. play-offs. 

Although Doctor Naismith, who died on November 28, 1939, did 
not live to see his Jayhawks win the Western championship, he had 
the satisfaction of watching his game develop into a major sport in 
Kansas and one in which Kansas teams have won more national and 
regional honors than in any other sport. 

Dr. Forrest C. Allen, a Naismith pupil, has long been recognized 
as one of the leading basketball strategists in the nation. Doctor 
Allen, in turn, has taught a number of men who have made a reputa- 
tion in the coaching profession, notably Arthur Lonborg, John Bunn 
and Forrest Cox. Lonborg, K. U. captain in 1920,*! coached the 
Washburn Ichabods to their national title in 1925 and has been head 
basketball coach at Northwestern University for the past decade. 
Bunn has had a long and successful career as coach of the Stanford 
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University quintet; “Frosty” Cox has made the University of Colo- 
rado Buffaloes one of the leading teams of the West since he took 
over the coaching duties there. Cox hails from Newton, a center of 
high school champions, and Kansans have been watching a parade of 
Kansas talent toward Boulder during the Cox regime at the Rocky 
Mountain school. 

With P. McCloud, former Newton High School star, leading the 
Colorado attack, Cox’s Rocky Mountain Conference champions of 
1942 eliminated the Jayhawks in the opening round of the Western 
N.C. A. A. play-offs at Kansas City, 46 to 44, on March 20. Kansas 
had finished in a tie for first place with Oklahoma in the Big Six 
Conference, but was chosen to represent the conference in the N. C. 
A. A. competition because of a better scoring record. The Jayhawks 
defeated Oklahoma A. & M., 32 to 28, on March 17, thus winning 
the right to represent the Missouri Valley-Big Six region. 

While Kansas was losing to the Buffaloes, Stanford University 
defeated Rice Institute and the Pacific Coast champions took the 
Western title by defeating Colorado the following night. Kansas 
won the consolation game from Rice, 55 to 53, and was awarded 
third place in the tournament. 

Ernest C. Quigley of St. Mary’s, who also is nationally known on 
the baseball diamond and the football gridiron, is the dean of Kansas 
basketball officials. Quigley is credited by Doctor Naismith with 
devising a plan that resulted in one of the major improvements in 
the game. As an official in the early days, Quigley was continually 
annoyed at the difficulty of determining whether a player was in or 
out of bounds when he was shooting for a basket under the goal, 
which was directly above the end line. At St. Mary’s College “Quig” 
experimented by drawing a circle from the free throw line, of which 
an are extended past the end line and was considered inside. The 
innovation was adopted in 1917 and the end zone has been extended 
in recent years so that players have ample room for maneuvering 
around the goals.® 

Kansas coaches have experimented with every type of defense 
and offense from the fast break and five-man defense to the set 
play and zone-defense systems. “Phog” Allen calls one of his latest 
systems of defense the “stratified transitional man-for-man defense 
with the zone principle.” ® The astute Kansas coach has long con- 
tended that “dunking is not basketball” in arguing against the ad- 
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vantages formerly held by the teams with the tallest centers. Elimi- 
nation of the center jump, except at the beginning of each period, has 
corrected this evil and has increased the tempo of the game to a 
considerable degree. The Goliath of the basketball court is no longer 
such an asset to his team. 

The first basketball players wore ordinary gymnasium suits, often 
consisting of light-weight shirts and long trousers. To permit more 
freedom of movement in the strenuous modern game, the uniform 
has been greatly abbreviated. Special shoes have been designed, 
knee pads and sometimes braces are worn as protective equipment. 

Since it became a major sport basketball has been able to pay its 
way in many Kansas colleges. The construction of specially de- 
signed field houses in recent years has provided nearly every college 
with a regulation playing court and adequate seating facilities. Of 
the larger schools, only Kansas State is unable to accommodate the 
potential basketball patronage in its small Nichols gymnasium and 
admission generally has been restricted to students. 

In intrastate competition the larger schools cannot claim the 
superiority that is obvious on the football field. A football victory 
won by a Central or Kansas Conference team over K. U. or Kan- 
sas State is a major upset, but on the basketball court the small 
colleges often prove that they are a match for the Big Six teams. 
In recent years both Southwestern and Baker have beaten K. U.,™ 
and the Moundbuilders, Fort Hays State and Emporia State de- 
feated Kansas State in 1939.% 

The Central Conference race invariably is a free-for-all scramble, 
and the tail-end team is quite likely to defeat the conference leaders. 
Southwestern and Pittsburg have been the most consistent winners, 
but during the past decade the two other state colleges and Wichita, 
before its withdrawal from conference competition, have been strong 
contenders. John Lance’s Pittsburg Gorillas won the title in 1931 
and 1932 and shared the lead with Wichita in 1933. Emporia State 
was the 1934 champion; Southwestern and Pittsburg were tied in 
1935. The Moundbuilders won an undisputed championship in 1936, 
but had to share the lead with both Fort Hays and Pittsburg in 
1937. Southwestern won in 1938 and 1939. In 1940 the Gorillas, 
Builders and Fort Hays Tigers finished in another dead heat. Pitts- 
burg won in 1941 and 1942, and finished third in the National In- 
tercollegiate tournament in 1942. 
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In the Kansas Conference, Kansas Wesleyan, Baker and Ottawa 
have been leading contenders. In 1934 the College of Emporia and 
McPherson were tied for the title. The Ottawa Baptists won in 
1935 and were ousted the following year by their traditional rivals, 
the Baker Orangemen, who repeated in 1937. Ottawa, McPherson 
and Kansas Wesleyan tied for the lead in 1938. The Baptists were 
champions in 1939 and 1940. Kansas Wesleyan, Bethany and 
Baker were joint 1941 title-holders, and in 1942 Baker and Kansas 
Wesleyan won. 

Since 1933 a coaching school has been held annually at Washburn 
College under the sponsorship of the Kansas State High School Ac- 
tivities Association. The institute is usually scheduled during the 
latter part of August and is attended by high school and college 
coaches from a large area in the Middle West. Basketball is an 
important part of the curriculum and has been taught by some of 
the leading coaches. For the past few years Doctor Allen has held 
an annual basketball clinic, attended by high school coaches. The 
clinic is conducted at the close of the football season and is usually 
featured by a game between the K. U. varsity and freshman teams. 

Veteran basketball enthusiasts in Kansas recall that the Kansas 
game was once reasonably believed to be superior to that played in 
any section of the country and the Missouri Valley circuit was con- 
sidered the fastest. Basketball, however, was not considered a major 
sport in many sections of the country, particularly the East, until 
comparatively recent years. Since the Eastern schools have been 
giving more attention to the game and spectators have demanded 
a better brand of basketball Eastern teams have improved rapidly, 
as is evidenced by Fordham’s defeat of Kansas in 1940. 

Although the rest of the nation is now catching up with the Sun- 
flower state in the quality of its basketball, Kansas blazed the trail 
and took the lead in the development of the game. Basketball’s 
grand old man, Doctor Naismith, was a member of the K. U. athletic 
staff for more than forty years. In this golden jubilee year he is 
being fittingly remembered. Thousands of basketball teams through- 
out the country are donating the proceeds of one game on their 
schedule to the James A. Naismith Memorial Fund, the money to 
be used in building a gymnasium and Hall of Fame in Springfield, 
Mass., “within dribbling distance of the Y. M. C. A. where basket- 
ball was first played.” © 


66. Time Magazine, Chicago, Ill., December 15, 1941, p. 64. 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
Tue RENo oF 1860 


Over forty divorces were granted in acts passed by the Kansas 
territorial legislature of 1860. Sol. Miller, editor of the White Cloud 
Kansas Chief, took notice of this legislation in his issue of March 
8, 1860: 


We think it would be a judicious move to appoint a committee in each 
county in the territory, whose duty it shall be to use the utmost diligence to 
ascertain how many and what married persons in the territory were not di- 
vorced by the late legislature. Some folks may be interested in knowing just 
how they stand on that question. 


——.@———— 


Earty Marriaces AMONG THE Kaw INDIANS 
From the Topeka Tribune, March 10, 1860. 


We have lately learned of a curious custom, prevailing among the Kaw 
Indians. 

It is usual with them to marry their children in infancy. The parents 
having agreed to the marriage, the children are laid beside each other, in the 
presence of the chief, when the parents promise for them, and going through 
with various ceremonies, the twain (infants) are made one flesh. It then 
becomes the duty of the respective parents to bring up their children in view 
of their union, and impress upon their minds the duties pertaining to those 
relations. 

A friend who is well acquainted with the tribe, informs us that it is not 
remarkable to see a child not yet one year old, who is a widow or widower. 
We are also informed that when the child has lost its companions, it is usual 
for the parents to supply it with another, and this is sometimes done with- 
out respect to age; hence, an Indian twenty years of age, is not unfrequently 
married to a baby girl not yet a year old. 

Whether this custom prevails in any other tribe or not, we do not know, 
nor can we account for this unnatural custom with this tribe, since it takes 
off all the romance of Indian courtship, of which we have read, and robs the 
Indian of half the glory which historians have ascribed to him. Still, such is 
the custom among the Kaws. 


ADVICE TO BACHELORS 


From the Fort Scott Democrat, March 29, 1860. 


“Old man Hathaway,” who lives on Drywood, near the state line, has, in 
order to save himself from being driven off by the Indians, been down to the 
[Cherokee] Nation, and married a Cherokee woman. Unmarried men living 
on the Neutral Land, and who wish to remain there, can do so, by following 
Mr. Hathaway’s example. 
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A Community Prosect at NeosHo Rapips 
From the Emporia News, April 14, 1860. 


Mu Raistnc—All the settlers for several miles around were engaged on 
last Monday and Tuesday in raising the heavy frame of Peter Harvey’s mill, 
at Neosho Rapids, twelve miles east of Emporia. About 125 men were em- 
ployed the first day, and 150 the next. The building is 60 feet long by 40 feet 
wide, and four stories high. It is intended for a flouring mill, saw mill, and 
carding mill. The flouring mill will contain five pairs of burrs. Those who 
have seen the frame since it was erected, describe it as the most beautiful 
piece of mechanical work they have ever seen anywhere. The mill when com- 
pleted will probably be the largest and finest in Kansas territory. Its cost 
cannot be less than $15,000. A fine dam is being constructed, which will afford 
an abundance of water power to run the mill all the year. Neosho Rapids, by 
the aid of this mill, must spring up and become quite a place. Two new stores, 
we understand, are to be opened there soon. 





DRILLING ON THE Missourr River 
From The Conservative, Leavenworth, January 28, 1861. 


An Amusine Incipent.—One day last week the Union Guards, under com- 
mand of Capt. Thatcher, went through their usual evolutions on the ice. The 
place of drilling was novel—and we doubt if the bosom of the Big Muddy was 
ever put to such a use before. The company went through the exercises with 
as much precision as the nature of the case would admit. 

An amusing incident happened while the company was on drill. A couple 
of our Missouri neighbors, who were probably on their first visit to the city, 
did not see the company until they had got part way across the river. At 
that time the company was on the “double quick march” toward the Missouri 
shore. One would-be witness halted at the first sight of the company, “about 
faced,” and climbed the ice at a “march” that soon put the “double-quick 
time” company far in the rear. The last seen of our Missouri friends, their 
coat-tails were in a horizontal position, and turned towards Leavenworth. 


_@———. 


Hay FoR THE INFANTRY 
From The Smoky Hill and Republican Union, Junction City, Sep- 
tember 5, 1863. 


A Manhattan correspondent of the Leavenworth Bulletin says that six 
hundred thousand tons of hay have been put up at Fort Riley. Good joke 
on the garrison, which was all infantry at the time of writing. Enough to 
supply five hundred such posts. 








Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“My Father Was the Most Wretchedly Unhappy Man I Ever 
Knew,” is the title of an article by Gene A. Howe in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa., October 25, 1941. The author re- 
lates many striking characteristics of his father, Ed Howe, “Sage of 
Potato Hill,” and former publisher of the Atchison Daily Globe. 


Historical subjects discussed by Victor Murdock in the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle in recent months included the following: “Report 
of Destitution Which Prevailed Here Among First Community,” 
made to the government, September 18, 1865, by Milo Gookins, U. S. 
Indian agent, November 5, 1941; “Fire Guard Technique Practised 
on Prairie in Kansas in Early Day,” November 6; “Notable Closing 
Speech at Historic Council Made by Silver Brooch,” on the banks of 
the Little Arkansas river seventy-six years ago, November 7; “Rec- 
ord of the Proceedings at a Council He [Milo Gookins] Called With 
the Indian Chiefs in the Fall of 1864 on the Banks of the Little Ar- 
kansas,” November 10; Wichita-Presidio, Tex., railroad, in a series 
of articles, November 18-25; “Terrible Sufferings of the Indians Who 
Retreated From the Territory to Kansas at Outbreak of Civil War,” 
November 26; “General Riley’s Experiment in Employing Oxen 
Early in Army Transport Here,” November 27; “Hectic Hour in 
Wichita Over a Showing of Gas Early in December, 1887,” Decem- 
ber 1; “Outline of an Incident [Confederate raid into Lyon county, 
May, 1863] Emerging From Memory of William Allen White,” De- 
cember 3; “Capture of a Herd [of cattle stolen off Indian reserva- 
tions] and Its Drivers in 1865 by Captain Dyhernfurth Was Be- 
ginning of End of a Most Amazing Traffic,” December 5; “Familiar 
Figures of Speech Which Originated in the Horse and Buggy Days 
Survived Them and Are Still Going Strong,” December 6; “Signs 
City Once Used As Gentle Hint to Guests to Keep the Peace Here,” 
December 26; “Wichita’s First Attempt to Vote Fire Engine Bonds 
Was Badly Snowed Under,” December 27; “First Mayor of Wichita 
Vetoed an Appropriation for July Fourth Blowout,” December 29; 
“Two Thousand Dollars Young Wichita Paid Towards [Texas] 
Cattle Trade,” December 31; “Erection of Pest House [in Wichita, 
1873] That Followed a Fear of Small Pox Scourge,” January 1, 
1942; “Early Boost City Gave to Milling Industry With a Thousand 
Dollars,” January 2; “Something About Euchees, Friends of the 
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Wichitas, and Their Persistence,” January 5; “Hint of Mid-Con- 
tinent [oil field] in a Public Document Back in October, 1865,” 
January 9; “Details of Trail Cattle That Late Mr. [Sam P.] Rid- 
ings Set Down for Historians,” January 10; “There Was Drama 
A-Plenty at the Notable Drawing for Farms at El Reno [Okla.],” 
January 12; “Trip [to Ft. Smith] Made by Members of the [Wich- 
ita] Indian Tribe Here to Refute the Accusation That They Had 
Been Disloyal to the United States,” January 13; “When City Con- 
sidered Manufacture of Silk As Possible Industry,” January 15; 
“Suggestion of Wichita as Good Shipping Point Was From Indians 
to Agent,” January 20; “Message Received Here a Very Long Time 
Ago [1865] Brought Word of Peace [with the Indians],” January 
22; “What Happened When Cattlemen Were Ordered Out of the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation in 1885 by Grover Cleveland,” 
January 23; “Feature of the Treaty with the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes Made Here Seventy-Six Years Ago Last Fall,” January 30. 
Among other historical articles in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle 
were: “St. Francis Hospital Equal to Complete Village Under Roof,” 
November 23, 1941, and “Battery ‘F’ First Local Unit Organized in 
War—Col. Bruce Griffith Enlisted Artillery Force in May, 1917, for 
Conflict With Germany,” December 14. 


Cecil Howes, head of the Topeka bureau of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, reported on the following Kansas historical subjects in 
the Star late in 1941 and early in 1942: “How Some Kansas Coun- 
ties Got Their Names,” November 21, 1941; “History of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in Kansas,’ November 24; denied that territorial Kansas 
was settled by New Englanders, December 2; “How Some Kansas 
Towns Got Their Names,” December 8; “For Whom Was Sherman 
County Named?” December 12; “Some of the History Relating to 
Kansas Journalism,” December 24; “A Further Review of the His- 
tory of Kansas Counties,” December 26; “A Woman’s Part in the 
Early Annals of Kansas,” about the myth that in 1856 Mrs, Charles 
Robinson concealed 1,188 pages of evidence in her clothing when the 
governor was arrested, January 1, 1942; “How Towns and Post- 
offices Got Mixed Together,” January 9; “The Cottonwood, the 
State Tree of Kansas,” January 16; “It’s Hit-and-Miss With Names 
of Cities and Counties in Kansas,” January 20; “Developments of 
the Kansas Traveling Library,” January 30. 

On January 2, 1942, the Inman Review published a souvenir edi- 
tion celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. Included among the feature 
articles was a history of the paper with brief sketches of its editors. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


Gov. Payne Ratner announced last fall that the program for mark- 
ing the historic sites of Kansas on the highways would be continued, 
but the Japanese attack on Hawaii December 7 and the nation’s all- 
out war effort forced a change in plans. Inscriptions for fifty-seven 
markers were written before work was stopped. Four or five 
markers, not placed on the highways in 1941 due to changes in road 
construction or because of difficulties in securing suitable right of 
ways, will be set up and dedicated this year. Officials of the Kansas 
State Highway Commission, the Kansas Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Historical Society, the codperating organizations, are hopeful 
that the program can be resumed again when peace comes. 


The Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources and the 
National Archives in Washington recommend that institutions and 
individuals codperate in the campaigns to collect paper for use in 
war industries by discarding nonessential documents and excess 
copies of those which may have value. However, in an effort to 
prevent wasteful destruction of papers which ought to be preserved, 
they have prepared a poster which reads in part as follows: CON- 
SERVE paper but SAVE historical records. GIVE waste paper, 
wrappings, boxes and duplicate records to the waste paper collectors. 
SAVE family papers, journals and diaries, birth and death records, 
complete files of old newspapers, and records of county, city and 
other governmental units. Indiscriminate destruction of official 
records is prohibited by federal and by most state laws. In Case 
or Dovst consult your Historical Society or library, the history de- 
partment of a university, or write the National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


In response to a call from the National Resources Planning Board 
a Kansas committee has been appointed by Kirke Mechem, secre- 
tary of the Historical Society, acting as temporary chairman, to 
plan for the preservation of cultural, scientific and historical ma- 
terials. Problems to be considered include protection of the state’s 
records and treasures and storage for materials from other states 
should it become necessary to move them here from danger zones. 
The following were asked to serve on the committee: C. P. Baber, 
librarian, State Teachers College, Emporia; C. M. Baker, librarian, 
University of Kansas Library, Lawrence; Howard Church, art di- 
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rector, Washburn Municipal University, Topeka; Grace E. Derby, 
associate librarian, Kansas State College, Manhattan; Harold J. 
Henderson, state supervisor, Historical Records Survey, Topeka; 
W. M. Jardine, president, Wichita Municipal University; Louise 
MeNeal, state librarian, Topeka; Minnie S. Moodie, curator, Thayer 
Museum of Art, Lawrence; Odella Nation, librarian, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; Hattie Osborne, Quayle librarian, Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin; G. H. Sandy, librarian, Kansas City Public Li- 
brary; Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, president, Wichita Art Mu- 
seum; F. B. Streeter, librarian, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays. An investigation of storage facilities within library and mu- 
seum buildings of the state is being made by the Historical Records 
Survey as part of the committee’s program. 


An address, “Let’s Look Again at Kansas,” by Deane Malott, 
chancellor of Kansas University, was the feature of the annual 
banquet meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas held 
in Topeka, January 28, 1942. New officers are: Native Sons— 
Glenn Archer, Densmore and Topeka, president; Richard Allen, 
Topeka, vice-president; W. M. Richards, Emporia, secretary; Nyle 
H. Miller, Anthony and Topeka, treasurer; Native Daughters— 
Mrs. Charles H. Benson, Topeka, president; Mrs. George L. Mc- 
Clenny, Topeka, vice-president; Mrs. F. 8. Hawes, Russell, secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. von der Heiden, Newton, treasurer. The retiring 
presidents were Bert E. Mitchner of Hutchinson and Mrs. Howard 
Richardson of Pratt. 


Officers of the Lyon county chapter of the Kansas State Historical 
Society were reélected January 30, 1942. They are H. A. Wayman, 
president; George R. R. Pflaum, first vice-president; H. A. Osborn, 
second vice-president; E. C. Ryan, secretary; J. S. Langley, treas- 
urer. Osborn was chosen to fill the vacancy left when Wayman and 
Pflaum were moved up in rank following the death of W. L. Hug- 
gins. Historians of the chapter, who were also reélected, are Mrs. 
Fanny Vickery, Mrs. Lulu Purdy Gilson and Lucina Jones. J. J. 
Wingfield, Margaret Lowe, Richard Langley, Anna R. Carpenter, 
Park Morse, R. D. Lumley, C. A. Paine, Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Ben 
Talbot, Tom Price, Mrs. Dolly Sheets, Dr. O. J. Corbett, Catherine 
H. Jones, Alice Evans Snyder and W. A. White are the board of 
directors. The society maintains a museum in the civic auditorium. 


The Kansas History Teachers Association and the Kansas Council 
for the Social Studies met in Topeka, April 18, 1942. The morning 
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session of the History Teachers Association was held in the news- 
paper reading room of the Historical Society. Ernest Mahan, presi- 
dent of the association, was chairman. The following papers were 
presented: “Getting Together With Latin America,” by John Ryd- 
jord, University of Wichita; “Sampling the War Literature,” by 
Elizabeth Cochran, Pittsburg State Teachers College; “Some Impli- 
cations of a World Point of View,” by Fred L. Parrish, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Robena Pringle, president of the Kansas 
Council for the Social Studies, presided at its morning meeting in 
Topeka High School. Robert E. Keohane, of the University of 
Chicago, gave the featured address on ““New Challenges to Teachers 
of the Social Studies.” Discussion leaders were Margaret Browne 
of Topeka, P. E. Cowan of Kansas City and J. C. Gaeddert of Man- 
hattan. Ruth E. Litchen, of the University of Kansas, presided at 
a joint session at the high school in the afternoon. Featured ad- 
dresses were “Social Science Congresses for Junior Colleges,” by 
Alvin Proctor, Pratt Junior College, and “Implications of War in 
Teaching the Social Studies in a Democracy,” by Robert E. Keohane. 
Iden Reese of the Kansas City Junior College is the newly elected 
president of the history association. Other officers and members of 
the executive committee are A. B. Sageser, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, vice-president; Della A. Warden, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, secretary-treasurer; Ernest Mahan, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; Jessica Smith, North High School, 
Wichita; C. S. Boertman, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
William Theodore Paullin, Kansas University, Lawrence. New 
officers and members of the executive committee of the Kansas 
Council for the Social Studies include Ruth E. Litchen, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, president; P. E. Cowan, Argentine High 
School, Kansas City, vice-president; Ethelynn Fortescue, Topeka 
High School, secretary-treasurer; Jessica Smith, Wichita; J. C. 
Gaeddert, Manhattan Junior High School, and Robena Pringle, 
Topeka High School. 


Volume II of a historical series of booklets entitled Notes on Early 
Clark County, Kansas, has recently been issued by the Clark county 
chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society. The chapter since 
its organization in the summer of 1939 has sponsored a column of in- 
teresting notes on southwest Kansas history in The Clark County 
Clipper of Ashland. In 1940 the first year’s articles were reprinted 
in a paper-bound booklet as Volume I of the series. Volume II, 
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featuring articles reprinted from the Clipper files of August, 1940, 
to September, 1941, was issued with indexes to Volumes I and II, 
and both volumes have been combined and reissued in a single cloth 
binding. Editors are Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder and Mrs. 
Melville Campbell Harper. 


Kansas Points of Interest—Historic, Scenic, Recreational is the 
title of an attractive blue booklet issued early in 1942 by the Kansas 
State Highway and Industrial Development Commissions. Over 
150 Kansas towns receive mention. Complete texts of the fifty- 
seven Kansas Historical Markers are printed. All the markers and 
100 Kansas lakes are located on a 14” x 8” colored map of the state 
folded in the center of the thirty-two page booklet. The Kansas 
State Historical Society compiled the historical information. Copies 
of the booklet and of a newly-issued colored highway map of the 
state may be secured by writing Leslie E. Edmonds, superintendent 
of public relations, Kansas State Highway Commission, Topeka. 


The fact that workers in vital war industries must have birth 
certificates has caused an unprecedented demand for documentary 
proof of birth and citizenship. To help make these records available 
the Historical Records Survey of the Work Projects Administration 
has issued a mimeographed Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records 
in Kansas. It includes data on state and local public records of 
births, marriages, deaths and divorces. Sources have been listed and 
the procedure for securing copies has been explained. In addition, 
the 262-page volume outlines the history of the requirements for 
recording the state’s vital statistics and a description of methods 
employed. The compilation will prove a handy guide to all who 
are helping secure the documents necessary for delayed birth certifi- 
cates. Two more volumes have been issued in the series of inven- 
tories of county archives in Kansas being prepared by the Historical 
Records Survey. The book for Phillips county was completed in 
September, 1941, and one for Gove county in December. Eleven 
other county volumes previously released were listed in the Quar- 
terly, v. X, pp. 334, 335. The Kansas State Historical Society is 
sponsor of the project. Publications of the survey are available to 
governmental agencies, libraries and historical societies. All re- 
quests should be addressed to Harold J. Henderson, state supervisor, 
Historical Records Survey, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka. 


The history of manufacturing in Lawrence from the establishment 
of the town in 1854 was reviewed by Kenneth A. Middleton in a 
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ninety-one page booklet published in December, 1941, by the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of Kansas. The publication 
was titled The Industrial History of a Midwestern Town. 


“Plotting After Harpers Ferry: The ‘William Handy’ Letters,” 
was the title of an article by James C. Malin in the February, 1942, 
issue of The Journal of Southern History, of Baton Rouge, La. “The 
idea of abolition of slavery by revolution and the shedding of blood 
was by no means new when Brown tried it,” Malin pointed out. 
“William Handy” was William Thayer. The letters show that 
Thayer and others organized men “willing to shoot or be shot at” 
should U. 8. authorities attempt to arrest any because of involve- 
ment in the Brown episode. They were prepared “to precipitate a 
conflict between the state and federal governments, or some other 
kind of armed conflict.” 


Lamps on the Prairie—A History of Nursing in Kansas, compiled 
by the Writers’ program of the Work Projects Administration and 
sponsored by the Kansas State Nurses’ Association and the Kansas 
Department of Education, was issued from the Emporia Gazette 
Press in April, 1942. The book contains 292 pages and is well 
illustrated. It is “the story of the development of nursing in Kan- 


sas, prefaced by a bit of state history and enlivened by personal 
reminiscences of pioneer nurses.” The first hospitals in the state 
were established by the military at the several Kansas forts. The 
first civilian hospital was opened at Leavenworth in 1864. Histories 
of these and the more recently established hospitals are featured. 
Cora A. Miller, of Emporia, is chairman of the historical committee 
of the nurses’ association. Harold C. Evans is state supervisor of 
the Kansas Writers’ program. Included among other recent publi- 
cations of the Writers’ program not previously mentioned here are: 
a 28-page guide to Kansas’ recreation areas under the title Kansas 
—Facts, Events, Places, Tours (1941), printed as one of the Ameri- 
can Recreation Series; the 24-page “Guide to Pittsburg, Kansas” 
(mimeographed), sponsored by the Pittsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, and histories of the 127th field artillery, 130th field artillery, 
16l1st field artillery and the 137th infantry regiments (mimeo- 
graphed), compiled under the sponsorship of Brig. Gen. Milton R. 
McLean, adjutant general of Kansas. 





